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On Easter morning when Sunrise Services are held on the grounds in front of the 
Hospital, the patients and attendants form a living cross on the green slope of the lawn 


The Healing Power of a Garden 


The Walter Reed General Army and Navy Hospital at Washington, D. C. 


GARDEN of rare beauty at Wal- 
ter Reed General Army Hospital 
at Washington is a definite factor 
in the treatment of disabled sol- 
diers. It was planned by a great physi- 
cian who believed firmly in the power of 
peace and beauty in helping restore the 
shattered spirits of those wounded in 
body and soul. While the garden is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful in the 
country, it was intended only secondarily 
as a decorative feature of a military post. 
When Brigadier General James D. 
Glennan became commanding officer at 
Walter Reed Hospital, the institution 
was receiving a never-ending stream of 
human wreckage salvaged from _ the 
European battlefields at the close of the 
World War. Between the years 1917 
and 1919 the capacity of the hospital 
had been increased from 120 beds, to 
2,500. Hurriedly-built temporary quar- 
ters supplemented the meager base. 
From the atmosphere of pain and hope- 
lessness where the soldiers had been 
herded in the drab cantonments after 
emerging from the trenches, they had 
been brought to a place where monotony 
and dreariness were again the prevailing 
characteristics. The unrelieved stretches 
of white-washed walls of the temporary 
wards stood in the midst of barren 
fields. The olive-drab of the attendants 
offered no note of variety. There was 
the constant odor of medicine and anes- 
thesia. And over all and through it all 
there was the heavy, depressing atmos- 
phere of suffering and despair. 
Expert physicians were doing their 
best in their particular lines, but Gen- 


BY MARY F. ANDERSON, (D. C.) 


eral Glennan, the great physician that 
he was, realized that the power of medi- 
cine, surgery and anesthetics, at best, is 
limited. He began to consider means 
of establishing closer contact with the 
transcendant healing power of Nature. 
He had been a student of the mind, as 
well as of the body of the soldier, and 
well understood their inter-dependence. 
He realized the value of mental calm and 
hopeful suggestion in helping to accom- 
plish cures. 

All of his life the General had desired 
above all things the time and oppor- 
tunity to build a garden. But such 
things are denied a busy surgeon moving 


constantly from one army post to 
another. 
With the Walter Reed Hospital 


appointment, at that particular time in 
1919, came the opportunity to realize 
his life-long ambition. A garden would 
give the soldiers an added interest in life 
that would tend to take their discour- 
aged minds from their troubles. There 
would be added to the hospital’s dreary 
environs the wholesome stimuli of hope, 
courage, and faith. 


NE of the outstanding features of 

the garden would be its seclusion. 
The worries of the work-day world would 
be completely shut out, and in this re- 
tirement there would be a riot of blos- 
soms for all seasons of the year. A 
fountain would be in the midst of the 
garden, and in the peaceful shade of 
the trees there would be nothing more 
disturbing than the splash of water or 
drifting rose petals tossed by invading 


winds. It would be a place impreg- 
nated with beauty and symbolic of 
peace. 

The physiography of tle hospital 


grounds suited well the purpose of Gen- 
eral Glennan. There was a _ natural 
depression at the foot of a hill in front 
of the Administration Building, and in 
that retirement the heart of the Sunken 
Garden was laid. When the soldier- 
surgeon’s vision began to materialize he 
found many willing helpers. Experts 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture drew the landscape plans. 
The Government greenhouses offered a 
generous supply of seeds and plants. In 
a short time contributions began to come 
to the “Soldier’s Garden” from many 
sources, and General Glennan was draw- 
ing on the plant life of many lands for 
his material. There were many dona- 
tions from flower breeders, and from 
persons interested in the welfare of the 
soldiers. M. Pernet, celebrated Rose 
Fancier, sent from his conservatories in 
Paris, a eollection of his choicest crea- 
tions to be planted in memory of his 


two sons who gave their lives in the 
service of France. More than eight 


dozen Japanese Cherry Trees came as a 
good will offering from Dr. Jokichi 
Takamine, a noted chemist of Tokyo. 
A Washington Iris Society endowed an 
Iris bed, and has increased the initial 
contribution until it now contains more 
than five hundred varieties. A valuable 
collection of Dahlias was given by Dr. 
W. A. Orton. General Glennan was the 


recipient of fine Specimen Trees from 
the Orient brought by the late Frank N. 





The boulder bears a 
marker which is inscribed: 


To the Foresight, Con- 
stant Care and Intense 
Love of Nature of 
James Denver Glennan 
1919-1926 
This Garden Is Due 
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A path through 
the Rock Garden 


May, 19383 
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Over fifty varieties of Roses culled from the world’s choicest gardens have been brought to bloom in the Glennan garden 


Meyer, explorer for the Department of 
Agriculture. About 8,000 dwarf Box- 
wood from the Colbert estate in Mary- 
land have been sufficient to border nearly 
all the walks about the hospital grounds. 

To accentuate the desired isolation of 
the Sunken Garden, trees and shrubs 
have been planted about the edge of the 
natural bowl to augment its aloofness. 
A great thicket of Lilaes and Forsythia 
stretches across the curve of the hill 
to blot out the roofs of surrounding 
buildings. Rhododendrons in _ heavy 
masses bank the lower edges of the hill- 
side. In early Spring the Japanese 
Cherry Trees form a continuous bower 
of filmy blossoms, succeeded by a thicker 
sereen of leaves, which helps obstruct 
the view of the nurses’ quarters. 

The Formal, or Sunken Garden, has 
three main divisions—a Rose Section, 
the Perennial Section and a Rose Gar- 
den. In the original plan there was to 
have been a reflecting pool with Water 
Lilies. That feature has not yet been 
provided. The circle that was left for 
pool is marked by a hedge of Barberry. 


ROM the main entrance to the 

grounds one enters the Garden by 
way of a path back of the grand stand. 
A Pergola, marking the formal entrance, 
divides the Rose Gardens into two sec- 
tions. Standing with military precision, 
pyramidal Arbor-vitae nearly fifteen feet 
in height have “closed ranks” and make 
a living wall of constant verdure about 
the Rose and Perennial Sections. 

The glory of the Garden is its Roses. 
More than fifty varieties, culled from 
the world’s famous gardens, offer a 
gorgeous pageant of blossoms from May 
until the late fall frosts. The Pergola, 
supporting the petaled streamers of 
Silver Moon, Madam Cochet and other 
white climbing Roses with the blaze of 
crimson Hiawathas, Dorothy Perkins and 
Tausendachon Ramblers, is the most 
spectacular display in the retreat. 


A walk extends the entire length of 
the Garden. Under the rose-canopied 
Pergola, with measured paces of stone 
and pebbles, it divides the two acres of 
flower mosaics in halves. Its course is 
interrupted by the Sun Dial before it 
enters the perennial section, where again 
it is the dividing line between the com- 
plementary patterns enclosed by low 
Barberry hedges. 

Besides the Garden proper, there are 
four Greenhouses, a large Nursery and 
a Tree Arboretum. One of the Green- 
houses is of remarkable construction. 
No funds were available when some- 
thing had to be done about the protec- 
tion of a number of plants from the 
tropics. The veterans in the garden 
section hit upon a novel idea. Washing 
a plentiful supply of used X-ray glass 
—ordinarily relegated to the junk pile— 
they cut pieces of glass to fit home- 
made frames constructed of scrap lum- 
ber picked up about the grounds. Only 
putty to hold the glass in the frames 


was then lacking. Learning of the 
builders’ predicament, the Red Cross 


came to the rescue and contributed putty 
enough to finish the job. 


HE Rock Garden oceupies the longest 

portion of the unit. Boulders have 
been left as they were displaced from 
the bed rock. The walls and steps of 
this section have been made of stone set 
in concrete to resemble paths and steps 
hewn from solid rock. Ground Ivy, Iris, 
Gypsophila, Sea Pinks and Yueccas are 
nestled along the rocky banks. Candy- 
tuft and Saponaria borders are woven 
in and out among the rocks. It has been 
the purpose of the gardeners to use as 
many plants as are native to the region 
as possible. 

There are two small divisions on each 
side of the center of the Garden, where 
paths from the fountain radiate in sev- 
eral directions. In one of these Ever- 
green Closes, is a grass plot with an 





Oriental Tree in the center, whose beau- 
tiful leaves and flowers have no com- 
petition in this seclusion. In the oppo- 
site section there is a stretch of grass and 
two boulders. On one of the boulders 
there has been placed recently a bronze 
marker in memory of the builder of the 
garden who did not live to see it com- 
pleted. In the midst of the beauty he 
helped create for others, General Glen- 
nan’s name is imperishably recorded on 
the boulder shown on page 196. 





Climbing Roses about the columns of the Pergola 
in the Rose Garden at Walter Reed Hospitai 








Four 
Famous 
Hybridizers 


ot 
The Iris 


BY HOWARD E. 


(Oregon ) 


WEED 


HERE do new Iris varieties 
originate? This is the question 
asked by flower lovers everywhere 
when they see the new exotie Iris ecrea- 
tions in bloom. Just as a painting is 
more interesting when one knows the 
artist, so is the Iris flower more inter- 
esting when one knows who brought it 





into being. 

During the early pioneering days 
when the flower was being transformed 
from the Wild Flag to the domestic 
Iris—and there is a great difference be- 
tween the two—most of the hybridiza- 
tion work was conducted by French, 


(flower JYrowerw 


German, and English 


mens 
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William Mohr with his wife, Frieda, after whom 


the famous iris, 


growers. Speci- 
of the wild species growing 
throughout the world were col- 
lected, and breeding by scientific 
selection was commenced. By 
constant experimentation during 
the last quarter century, the 
present-day Iris flower is larger, 
taller, more _ floriferous, and 
multi-colored. It no more re- 
sembles its distant wild forbears 
than the present pedigreed dog 
looks like its wild ancestors. 


WILLIAM MOHR 


The recognized leader’ of 
American plant artists was the 
late William Mohr of Mt. Eden, 
California, who before his death 
gave to the world many fine speci- 
mens. Among’ these _ early 
Bearded Iris introductions which, 
when they were introduced had 
no peer, were Alvarado, Amador, 
Argentina, Azulado, Balboa, Ban- 
dollero, Bravura, Claridad, Con- 
quistador, Coronado,  Dulcinea, 
Esplendido, Frieda Mohr, Gavi- 
ota, Hidalgo, Marian Mohr, Pri- 
mavera, Prince Lohengrin, Ra- 
meldo, Rosado, Santa Barbara, 
Silverado, and Valencia. 

The fact that nearly all of 
these varieties are still in econ- 
stant demand, is proof of their 
merit. Mr. Mohr also originated 
the finest yellow intermediate up 
to that time, known as Soledad. 
He also crossed the bearded 
species with the Regelia and pro- 


Frieda Mohr, was named 


duced Bellorio, a grey, and Carmelo, a 


blue. Perhaps his outstanding achieve- 
ment was the enormous _lilac-colored 
hybrid, William Mohr, resulting from 


a cross of the bearded species with 
the rarer Oncocyclus. 

When Mr. Mohr was unfortunately 
killed in an automobile accident, he left 
a number of seedlings still in the experi- 
mental stage. Among these introduced 
after his death are Alta California, a 
golden yellow; Alameda, white plicata, 
Aurifero, lavender; Bonita, yellow; Con- 
chita, bronze; Colusa, petunia-violet; 
Don Quixote, buff; Elegante, lavender; 
Estrellon, red-purple; Fortuna, amber- 
yellow; Los Angeles, white  plicata; 
Mirasol, yellow; Monterey, bronze-vio- 
let; Oruga, lavender; Padre, yellow 
blend; Purissima, pure-white; Rayo de 
Sol, bright-yellow; Rubeo, maroon; San 
Francisco, white plicata; San Diego, vio- 
let; Sacramento, giant plicata; San Luis 
Red, red; San Rafael, red-purple; Santa 
Clara, violet; Santa Fe, white; Senorita, 
lavender-yellow; Shasta, pure-white; and 
Sonoma, corn-yellow. Purissima and 
San Francisco are the outstanding favor- 
ites, and are recognized as being the 
finest in their color classes, although the 
former is not hardy. Los Angeles also 
is rated among the finest of Iris. 


HANS AND JACOB SASS 


Hans and Jacob Sass, of Kansas, lead 
the field of present-day American hy- 
bridizers in the introduction of Iris 
varieties, both in number and merit. 
Among the outstanding originations of 
these brothers, are Baldwin, violet; 
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Blackamoor, violet-black; Buto, purple; 
Euphony, mustard-yellow; King Juba, 
variegata; King Tut, brown; Midgard, 
pink and yellow; Nebraska, yellow; 
Omaha, red-purple, Clara Noyes, yellow 
blend; King Karl, creamy-white, sanded 
rose; Midwest Pride, violet; and Wam- 
bliska, white. 

Last year their most outstanding 
origination, Rameses, a pink and rose- 
toned blend, was awarded the most 
coveted iris award, the Dykes Memorial 
Medal. This is but the third time this 
medal has been awarded to an American 
introduction. 

Among their less outstanding produe- 
tions are Pink Satin, Alice Horsefali, 
Al-lu-wee, Acacia Rose, Ambera, Blue 
Hill, Challenger, Chief, Colossus, Cyrus, 
Churchmouse, C. E. Stringer, Chestnut, 
Douglas, Doxa, Eventide, El Tovar, 
Giant King, Irma Pollock, Indian, Jubi- 
lee, Joycette, Jumbo, Kalos, Laddie Boy, 
Lona, Lockinvar, Matilda, Midwest, Mrs. 
A. S. Hoyt, Mrs. Wicht, Nehawka, No- 
we-ta, Nymph, Okoboji, Old Gold, Otoe, 
Prairie Gold, Quivera, Ragusa, Red 
Wing, Rose of Cuba, Sungod, Thuratus, 
Trostringer, and Waconda. 

These hybridizers have pioneered in 
the experimentation to produce fall- 
blooming varieties. Already they have 
placed on the market such fine late 
bloomers as Eleanor Roosevelt, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Dorcas Hutcheson, October 
Opera, Olive White, September Skies, 
Laura Hutcheson, Autumn King, Autumn 
King Junior, Frost Queen, Autumn 
Queen, Golden Harvest, Neola, and 
Ultra. If their efforts meet with con- 
tinued success, we shall soon have a fall- 
blooming race of Iris equal in size, color, 
and number, to those which now bloom 
in the late Spring. 


FERD CAYEUX 


The French firm of Cayeux-LeClere 
and Cie, headed by Ferd Cayeux, has 
introduced the most, as well as the best 
varieties originated on the Continent. 
To number all the Iris placed on the 
market through the efforts of this hor- 
ticultural combination would make a 
lengthy list. Among their finest must 
be mentioned Jean Cayeux, unusual 
grey; President Pilkington, buff; Minis- 
tre Fernand David, reddish; Anne Marie 
Cayeux, pink and grey; Claude Aureau, 
variegata; Depute Nomblot, reddish; 
Don Juan, rosy lilac; Helios, yellow- 
brown; Nene, giant lilac; Numa Rou- 
mestan, red; Pluie d’Or, golden-yellow; 
Rose Marie, violet; Sensation, blue; 
Vert Galant, fawn-red; and Yves Las- 
sailly, white plicata. 

Other good originations are Cassandre, 
Cantilene, Cydalise, Enchantment, Evo- 
lution, Farandole, Fascination, Fortunio, 
Frivolite, Fulgore, Gloriae, Hernani, 
Mme. Serouge, Magenta, Mephisto, Phe- 
bus, Phryne, Sandrine, and Thais. 


WILLIAM R. DYKES 


England has produced a number of 
men who greatly advanced the popu- 
larity of Iris. Among the most out- 
standing of this group were the late 
Sir Michael Foster, A. J. Bliss, and 
William R. Dykes. The latier spent a 
lifetime collecting the wild Iris species 
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from every part of the globe. His monu- 
mental book on the Iris genus compares 
with Bailey’s Encyclopedia of Horti- 
culture as a whole. 

Mr. Dykes in his later years devoted 
much of his time to hybridization, and 
his wife has carried on this. work since 
his death a few years ago. Among the 
great Iris produced are W. R. 
Dykes, a magnificent yellow; 
Moonlight, french-grey; Peerless, 
mahogany-red; Rhadi, bronze; 
Zaharoon, amber and rose; A phro- 
dite, pink; and Amber, yellow. 


The breeding of new varieties by 
amateur and professional grow- 
ers in this country continues with 
increased acceleration. Because 
Iris Hybridizing is compara- 
tively simple, and because the 
seeds thus formed bloom the 
second year after planting, more 
and more amateurs are attracted 
to this field of experimentation. 
The thrill of seeing for the first 
time one’s own seedlings come 
into bloom cannot be equaled in 
any other branch of horticulture. 
Nearly every seedling is new and 
different and the originator finds 
his greatest difficulty in selecting 
for introduction those few which 
are distinct from others in 
existence. 


CROSS-POLLENATING IRIS 


It may be of interest to state 
here just how Iris are cross-pol- 
lenated. The Iris flower is di- 
vided into two kinds of petals, 
the standards which point up- 
wards and the falls which point 
downward. Upon each fall is a 
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yellow or golden beard, but this has 
nothing to do with the pollen. Just 
above this beard toward the center of 
the flower is a small petaloid known as 
a style-branch. At its end facing out- 
ward is a small opening known as the 
stigma. Just underneath the style-branch 
is a slender growth covered with po!len 
and known as the stamen. Cross-polleniza- 
tion is accomplished by taking the stamen 
from one flower and rubbing its load of 
pollen over the edge of the three stigmas 
of a different flower. The resulting seed 
is picked when ripe and planted. Two to 
three years are required before the seed 
matures to blooming size. 





TRANSPLANTING AND SHIPPING 


Bearded Iris are transplanted in July 
or August. They are dormant at this 
time and may be shipped dry for long 
distances; I have made shipments to 
Australia which were received in per- 
fect condition. In planting Iris, the 
rhizome should be placed very shallow 
allowing the topmost part to be level 
with the surface of the ground. Occa- 
sional watering should be made _ until 
they become firmly established. The 
roots multiply so rapidly that they 
should be divided and reset every three 
years in order to produce the best bloom. 

To real flower lovers, Iris Grow- 
ing becomes a hobby as exciting and 
interesting as collecting antiques and 
works of art. They serve as the “Poor 
Man’s Orchid” because anyone ean afford 
to own them; because anyone can grow 
them without the aid of elaborate green- 
houses; and because they are as beauti- 
ful as the finest orchids. But don’t make 
the mistake and collect antique varieties. 
Older, inferior varieties should be dis- 
earded as the superior new originations 
are introduced. 





William Rickatson Dykes, M.A., L-és-L., V.M.H, 
Secretary R.H.S. 1920-1925 
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A Basket of Gladiolus, Lavender America. 


One of the many Baskets shown in the general display of A. E. Kunderd 


Estimating the Older Gladiolus Varieties 


BY H. ERNEST HOPKINS, (Penna.) 


article on Gladiolus experiences, 
page 101, March issue. 

A very helpful article, yet I would like 
to comment on parts of it in a mildly 
critical way. I am glad that in her list 
of diseards she gave her reasons for dis- 
carding. 

I would remind readers, in justice to 
some of the grand old discarded varieties, 
that faults that occur with one person or 
in one locality, in any variety, may not 
occur in the same variety, with another 
person, and in another locality. 

For instance, with me, I do not think 
Golden Measure is more prone to throw 
crooked spikes than most others. It is 
one of my favorites, and I am not sure 
but that I prefer it to Golden Dream 
and Yellow Wonder, though I am far 
from wishing to discard either. 

Again Isolene and Prince of India both 
appeal to me. Individual tastes greatly 
differ. I like elear, bright June days, 
and I also like soft, hazy Autumn days. 
The smoky Glads among the _ bright 
varieties, are like autumn haze alternat- 
ing with rare days of June. 

Prince of India to me, is an especially 
attractive smoky. 

And again, for me, Mary Jane and 
Herada are pretty fair growers, and 
Scarlet Wonder is an exceptionally strong 
grower. 

Besides, if a variety is healthy and 
has a good spike of beautiful bloom, why 
is it necessary that it should be a ram- 
pant grower? Beauty is not always big. 

I do not think that I can ever tire of 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton or Mrs. F. C. 
Peters, but that, of course, is no reason 
why other people should not. We are all 


| WAS much interested in Mrs. Jarvis’ 


entitled to our own individual idiosyn- 
erasies. 
In conversation with a Glad fan last 


Summer, I spoke of liking the old Byron 
L. Smith, and the lady exclaimed, “That’s 
my favorite. If I could not have but 
one variety, it would be that one in pref- 
erence to all the newer varieties I have 
ever seen.” But Byron L. Smith is only 
a medium grower. 

Another thing I want to say is that 
you cannot rightly judge a variety from 
one or two season’s trial. I once read an 
article in THE FLOWER GROWER from a 
person who had tried Peace two seasons 
and declared it to be a “dirty white” that 
he wanted no more of. I also had it two 
seasons without being much impressed 
with it, but the third season I stood be- 
fore a spike of it with a feeling almost 
of awe, and I knew why it had been 
named Peace. It radiated peace; no other 
name could seem appropriate. Give 
Peace the conditions it requires, and it 
will give you the essence of its name. 
If anyone can gaze steadfastly at a fine 
spike of Peace without peace flooding 
his heart, he is a hard-hearted individual 
indeed. 

Electra was an old variety that was 
rather mediocre under mediocre econdi- 
tions, but under favorable conditions, 
scintillated like an electric sign and was 
wonderfully beautiful. 

Pink Perfection is another old variety 
that requires a little special care to bring 
out the justification of its name. 

When there are so many good varieties, 
why continue growing varieties that re- 
quire fussing with? Well, simply, be- 
cause some of them are worth it. 

I have one variety that I have par- 
ticularly listed for discard if it does not 
show more character next season. It is 
Rose Precose and after trying it several 
years I cannot, as yet, see any reason 
why it should ever have been brought 
from Europe. 
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Remedy for Gladiolus Thrips 


A LMOST every flower garden in the 
State in which Gladioli were grown 
last year or the year before suffered from 
the depredations of the Gladiolus Thrips, 
a tiny insect that deforms the blossoms 
and disfigures the foliage of these popu- 
lar flowers. The only remedy that 
science can offer at this time is the 
treatment. of the corms during storage 
or just before planting time, as the in- 
sects overwinter on the corms. So far as 
is known, Gladiolus Thrips cannot sur- 
vive the Winter on corms or tops left in 
the field. 

Prof. F. L. Gambrell, entomologist at 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
who is making a special study of insect 
pests of ornamentals and their control, 
offers a choice of three treatments for 
the corms. Two of these are in the 
nature of fumigants, while the third is 
a poison dip. Full directions for each 
method of treatment will be supplied 
free of charge upon request to the Ex- 
periment Station. 

“On the basis of present information,” 
says Prof. Gambrell, “treatment of corms 
in storage or at planting time appears to 
be the most promising method of con- 
trol. The treatment used will depend 
somewhat on the choice and general prac- 
tices of individual growers in handling 
their corms during storage. and at plant- 
ing time. The treatments recommended 
by the Station have been tested experi- 
mentally and have been used by growers 
without any apparent injury, providing 
the corms were sufficiently dry before 
treatment. If the corms are treated prior 
to planting time, they should be stored 
in a cool place where the temperature 
will not rise above 45 degrees Fahren- 
heit to prevent reinfestation.” 

The three treatments suggested by 
Prof. Gambrell include fumigation of the 
corms with granular ealcium cyanide, or 
with napthalene flakes or common moth 
balls, or dipping the corms in a corrosive 
sublimate solution. The corrosive sub- 
limate dip has the advantage of killing 
all stages of the insect at one treatment 
and also serves to check certain diseases 
affecting gladiolus corms. However, it 
is a more laborious method than the 
other two. 





Ageing of Gladiolus Bulbs 


1* regard to the ageing of Gladiolus 
bulbs; will say that I have had sev- 
eral varieties that apparently went back, 
the bulbs lasting a good while, but simply 
dividing and not blooming. These bulbs 
seem to lose the power of making a sec- 
ondary growth during the growing season, 
which seems to be necessary for the best 
bulb development, so as to have enough 
vigor to form flowering buds during the 
next growing season. From my experi- 
ence, if when digging your bulbs you do 
not find the young bulb or corm rooted, 
the roots being only on the older corm, 
that this bulb is not much account for 
the following year. Some of them may, 
when planted, develop a secondary root 
growth the next year, but if they do not 
for two years running, you might as well 
throw them away. 


A. C. McLean, (N. J.) 
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Shaping 
Your 
Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


growing that is beset with so much 

hokum, mystery, and flubdub, as the 
pruning of Roses. ‘That fine and exten- 
sive organization in England, the Na- 
tional Rose Society, issues a list of Roses 
more or less approved, with separate 
pruning directions referring to each 
variety. To be sure, a good many are 
pruned like others, but the impression is 
made that it is not safe to buy or plant 
any Rose until you know the precise pre- 
scription of the pruning-shear and the 
knife that fits it. 

It is my hope to simplify the consid- 
eration of this part of rose-growing by 
placing it within the intelligence of the 
Rose lover who wants to so shape his 
plants that they will do the best for him. 

To begin with, the Rose will grow and 
bloom without any pruning, just as all 
of the good things God has put on this 
green earth will do if left alone. We are 
not satisfied with nature, however; we 
want to specialize! We go at our apple 
trees, our berry bushes, our grape-vines 
and entirely too often at our ornamental 
shrubs, in order to increase either their 
productivity or their attractiveness, or 
both. 

It is therefore basically unnecessary to 
prune at all—a fact wholly unknown to 
certain unfortunate property owners in 
my native state of Pennsylvania, who 
have permitted itinerant incompetents to 
“prune” shade trees, for example, because 
it is assumed that everything needs prun- 
ing every year! I have often recom- 
mended to sufferers that to the solicita- 
tions of these incompetent jackasses, the 
response be made that it would be quite 
proper to prune the shade trees to a 
uniform pattern if the gentlemen pro- 
posing the pruning would likewise sub- 
mit to having their ears pruned to a 
uniform pattern! 

But we expect of Roses more than a 
natural performance, and therefore we 
must help the Rose give us better than 
nature ever intended it to do. How is 
this to be accomplished? 

If a plant has been purchased and set 
in the ground this Spring, it has been 
disturbed from its natural situation. I 
have seen many a first-rate plant come 
from the nursery with from two to three 
feet of branches above the soil, and these 
in anywhere from three to ten divisions. 
It is sheer common sense to help this 
plant over by cutting it down sharply 
so that it need not push the soil-sap 
through to the last bud on the longest 
twig, there to produce a weak growth, 
but can confine itself to the structure the 
planter has in mind for the future of 
his Rose. 


Prerowing t there is no part of rose- 


A lovely sport of the famous Talisman Ever-bioomin 
for a slight tinge of apricot on the outer petals 
ced judges pronounce the Mrs. Franklin D. 


the blooms produced. 


Yellow Rose—Mrs. Franklin D. Rooseveit 
9 - ~y Tea Rose. A bright canary yellow, except 
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e@ plant is remarkable for the perfection of 
Roosevelt. the finest yellow sport 


of Talisman which has come to public attention. Exhibited at the International Flower Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, March, 1933. Field-grown plants will be ready for distribution in the Fall 


ITHOUT going into discursive de- 

tails, let me urge, therefore, that 
this newly planted Rose be eut down ‘to 
not more than three main shoots, pre- 
ferably distributed equally as to direc- 
tion. Each shoot, then, ought to be cut 
down to not more than three or four 
“buds,” or “eyes.” This sounds brutal, 
but is merciful. The pruning of these 
eves should be so that the eve selected as 
the end of the remaining shoot prefera- 
bly points outward to avoid crowding. 
The cut ought to be a clean, slanting cut 
just about an eighth of an inch above the 
bud. This clean, slanting eut is best 
made by a very sharp, skillfully-used 
pruning-knife, and nearly as well made 
by a sharp pruning-shear. It should 
never be chewed off by a dull pocket 
knife or a pair of common scissors or 
other unsuitable tool. 

But a good many who read these words 
will have plants that are beginning to 
grow, and it is of the shaping of these 
plants that I would write most. If they 
were well pruned last year they will need 
but little re-shaping, though sometimes, 
if the frost has been bad to them, con- 
siderable reducing. I have purposely de- 
layed this article until late because early 
pruning in the eastern states is seldom 
safe, in view of the vicious attempts of 
Jack Frost to resume control after 
Spring has made its first essay. 

In the spring-pruning of plants that 
have grown a year or more there should 
be evidenced the desire of the grower. 
If he is after the finest possible flowers, 
he will reduce the number of shoots and 
the length of them so that the full 
strength of the plant will go into these 
fewer future flowers. If, as when I grow 
at Breeze Hill, Gruss an Teplitz to its 
beautiful all-summer decorative quality, 
he wants the most flowers for the most 


time, he will prune very much less, 
merely cutting out dead or apparently 
outworn shoots and re-shaping his p'ants 
so that there is no mess or mix-up in its 
interior. Always flowers are best pro- 
duced with full access to light and air. 
It is possible with the use of the shears 
to direct the growth inward wrongly, 
or outward rightly. 


DON’T want to get into details as to 

the different classes of Roses to be 
considered, more than to say that the 
very much overused Hybrid Tea Roses 
ean stand considerable pruning and re- 
shaping if they are to do their best in 
blooms. They are generally ugly as to 
plant shape, and generally lovely as to 
the plant bloom. Cut them down if you 
want, or leave them up if you want, bear- 
ing in mind what I have above said about 
the difference between what the English 
eall “exhibition blooms,” few on a plant, 
and the display blooms which my Tep- 
litz plants do produce all Summer. 

The delightful but too little used Poly- 
antha Roses require exceedingly little 
pruning. Here and there crowding shoots 
need to be relieved, and of course dead 
or frozen twigs must be removed. Aside 
from this, let them alone. 

The old substantial Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses—the June Roses of a generation 
ago—ean be pruned back much as are 
the Hybrid Teas, but not quite so much. 
They produce flowers this year on the 
new side shoots of this year, and if these 
are reduced the flowers are larger and 
finer, but fewer in number. That great 
old white Rose, Frau Karl Druschké (the 
story of the wrong naming of which is 
one of the most entertaining bits of 
literature in the American Rose Annual 
for 1933) can be cut off short to get a 
few magnificent blooms; it can be trained 
up high even to nine or ten feet, as if it 
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was a climber. I get great fun out of it 
and out of other Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
of vigorous character, either by pegging 
down the shoots so that they bloom close 
to the ground, or by intertwining them 
as a sort of hedge. The result is quan- 
tity rather than quality, though the 
quality is not so bad at that. 


HE Climbing Roses should have been 

pruned last Summer, and there is no 
reason for touching them this Spring, 
save for necessary restraint or the cut- 
ting out of twigs one is sure are com- 
pletely dead. Experience and eaution 
will grow year by year in the high ad- 
venture of rose love. 

The species Roses need only such prun- 
ing a8 is to sparingly re-shape them to 
the desire of the grower—and he should 
prefer to leave them alone. Now that 
the old-fashioned Roses—meaning the 
Moss Rosses, the Musks, the Damasks, 
and the like—are coming back—thank 
Heaven—let me urge that they be pruned 
as nearly not at all as is possible to the 
man who, like myself, loves to snip, snip, 
snip! 

But some who read these words will be 
thinking beyond the month of May. The 
Roses will grow, and in June.they will 
give such abundant reward as no other 
woody plant ever produces so promptly. 
It is the Rose alone which planted in 
March, or even in April, will in six or 
eight weeks justify and glorify itself by 
great and lovely blooms. 

As the Summer goes on, judicious eut- 
ting of the dead blooms or of the live 
blooms to give away—which is one of 
the finest things to do all the time—will 
permit the grower to shape his plants to 
his own ideals. Let him really adopt 
those ideals, not with fear and trembling 
but with confidence. If he reads a lot 
or “musts,” “don’ts” and “shalls” about 
it all, he will know, almost always, what 
to avoid by not doing any of the things 
that are required or prohibited! The 
Rose is an extraordinarily accommodat- 
ing plant, and no man living has ever 
got all the Rose lore under just one 
hat. There is every possible reason for 
insisting that the grower use his own 
ideals. Let him read, as there is now 
abundant good material available. Let 
him talk with his friends. Let him ob- 
serve. Then let him go home and do 
what he thinks best, using his brains and 
not borrowed brains, with or without his 
knife or shears, so that he may grow his 
Roses to the glory of God with his own 
brains. 





Roses in a Gravelly Soil 


I recently had occasion to lift and trans- 
plant a number of my Roses. They were 
growing in good loamy soil, that of the 
new position being light and gravelly. In 
the latter the plants are certainly doing 
better than previously in the loamy me- 
dium, and the fact rather puzzles me. I am 
reminded of a Rose enthusiast who had 
to be content with a very light gravelly 
soil. He was assured that he would not 
succeed with Roses, but he did, even to 
the growing of fine exhibition specimens. 
I once saw a remarkably fine lot of Roses 
growing in soil in which the old mud 
walls of some cottages were mixed after 
having been well pulverized 


Hants (in Gardening Illustrated English) 


(Flower Jrower 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





Thus then to man the voice of nature 
spake— 

Go from the creatures instruction take ; 

Learn from the birds what food the 
thickets yield; 

Learn from the beasts the physic of the 
field: . . . —POPB 


OPE was born in May and died 
Paso in May, 200 years ago. You 

will enjoy reading again his famous 
Essay on Man. 


The quaint old May Day customs are 
now covered with mildew, though some 
may still remember “As tho’ ’twere yes- 
terday, as tho’ it were the hour just flown, 
that morn with all its sound (for those 
old Mays had thrice the life of these) ,”— 
those old May Days of the past, when 
you found a lovely, lovely May basket 
of early Spring flowers hung on the front 
doorknob, a gift exquisite from some 
child who loved you. There were sure 
to be creamy waxen May flowers from 
the woods among the other dewy flowers, 
for it wouldn’t be a real May basket 
without them with their fragrance so 
heavenly you felt you would fairly “die 
in aromatic pain” as you smelled them. 
Now as you think back over those old 
May Days, maybe there’s a wee teardrop 
in your eye, a little longing in your 
heart, and you wonder if these brave 
modern days with all their fine toys and 
synthetic joys, don’t perhaps after all 
lack something. An artificial flower— 
say a May flower for instance, no matier 
how perfectly made, or how beautiful to 
look at, cannot compare with a real one; 
now ean it? 


Gathering May-dew of an early May 
morning was another charming old cus- 
tom. Nothing like it to beautify ’twas 
said; and even Mrs. Pepys according to 
the famous Pepys Diary, went “to take 
a little ayre and to gather May-dew, 
which Mrs. Turner hath taught her is the 
only thing in the world to wash her face 
with.” When it was difficult to get the 
dew from flowers, the girls would spread 
linen on the grass the night before and 
early next morning the dew was wrung 
out and mixed with fresh sweet butter 
and rosewater for use as face cream. 

“Whiting-time”’ comes in May when 
wives who looketh well to the ways of 
their household spread the linen on the 
grass to bleach. My mother used to say 
that fruit stains on table-linen bleached 
out best during the time the trees or 
shrubs whose fruits caused the stains 
were in bloom. It may have been only 
faney, but I still like to believe it, if 
only because of “the tender grace of a 
day that is dead will never come back to 
me.” And I am glad that Mother’s Day 
comes in May, it is such a bonny month, 
even if some hold that it is unlucky to 
be married in the month of May. 

Have you ever found the manna on 
Oak leaves in May, tasting for all the 
world like “honey-dew” ? 


Many inquire the botanical names of 
herbs mentioned, the list following being 


expressly wanted. Many of these are re- 


garded as obsolete and will very likely. 


be laughed at by certain of today’s 
Allalikes. But that does not detract one 
whit from the virtues of the herbs. Re- 
member what the wise physician said 
about “grandmother’s old-fashioned teas 
of garden herbs.” 

Polygonum persicaria—Knotgrass : 
Whole herb used for gravel and 
stone. Equistium hiemale—Shave- 
grass or Horsetail: Whole plant acts 
on kidneys. 

Pontentilla anserina—Silverweed : 
Whole plant, stomach and _ bowels. 

Stillingia sylvatica—Silverleaf, or 
Queen’s Delight: Root acts on secre- 
tory functions and is of a great 
value. 

Tormentil—Tormentilla officinalis 
and Tormentilla reptans. Less 
virtue in Reptans—Powerful astring- 
ent. 

Eunonymus atropurpureus — Wa- 
hoo bark: root used, tonic, good for 
liver also laxative. Sometimes called 
Burning Bush or Spindle tree. 

Eupatorium perfoliatum—Boneset : 
Top and leaves used. Acts on gall, 
tonic to digestive organs. Taken hot 
produces perspiration. 

Verbena hastata—Blue Vervain: 
Use whole herb. Also acts on liver 
and spleen, good for indigestion. 

Boldus — Boldo: leaves used. 
Thought to be useful for general 
debility but many other herbs more 
easily secured are just as good. 

(Rest of list to follow next month.) 





Some experts claim freshly picked 
Roses do not last as long, or look as well, 
as when kept in water from 12 to 24 
hours before using them for home decora- 
tions, or to sell. 


Flower names for girls seems to have 
lost their vogue tho’ in England they 
still remain popular: Fern, Ivy, Lily, 
Hyacinth, Myrtle, Pansy, Rose and Vio- 
let. Chinese girls are often given pretty 
flower names; as Plum Blossom. Our 
Indians used to speak of a girl as a 
flower. Speaking of our Indians, how 
thrifty they were. They dried vegetables 
and fruit for winter use; as apples, 
melons, squash, and even kept water- 
melons far into the Winter, by suspend- 
ing them by Yucca strips. Now is the 
time to plant all those herbs for season- 
ings and for medicines for your Winter 
use. When it is too late you will be 
regretting. 


Horseradish acts on the gall and stimu- 
lates the liver. Eat plenty but go slow 
on the vinegar, use lemon juice instead. 
Gorge yourself with Greens; so plentiful 
from now on; many may even be found 
in the city markets. Among country 
greens are: Pigweed (Lambsquarters), 
Dandelions, Mustard, Horseradish greens, 
Mallows,. young Beet tops and young 
Bracken tips. 


Chemistry note: The wax-like sub- 
stance found in the brain may or may 
not be the reason why there is so little 
clear thinking done—brains all gummed 
up. 
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The 


“[  pecutiar plants seem to have a 


peculiar fascination for the flower 

lover who has never raised any- 
thing except his own beautiful perennia's 
and annuals. No matter how successful 
one may be at raising hardy plants, he 
is not a true horticulturist until he has 
attempted to raise tropical plants. With 
infinite patience and tender care, the true 
flower lover will show you an Orchid or a 
Night-blooming Cereus, perhaps—or, (if 
he hasn’t progressed that far,) a little 
Cactus for the living room. For the per- 
son who wishes to try his hand at raising 
some of these tropical and semi-tropical 
plants, there is no better plant than the 
Caladium. 

This is commonly-ealled Elephant’s 
Kar. Now there are elephant’s Ears 
ereen like Caladium esculentum, and 
others which might only come from ele- 
phants proverbially pink, red, bronze, or 
even white, like the sacred Siamese e'e- 
phant. Such variety is possible in fancy- 
leaved Caladiums. Hundreds of differ- 
ent varieties are grown today and are 
widely sold all over the country. The 
wide range of colors possible and the 
beautiful veined and two-toned effects 
produced by this large arrow-shaped 
leaved plant, make it one of the most at- 
tractive of plants for the amateur gar- 
dener to try his hand on as an example of 
semi-tropical plants. 

It was not long ago that the only 
Caladium widely known was the Cala- 
dium esculentum, or true Elephant’s Ear. 
While a very decorative plant, and at- 
tractive with its very large leaves which 
sometimes grow two feet in length in 
the proper conditions of moisture and 
warmth, it has not the appeal that the 
fancy-leaved varieties have. 

They are especially good when used as 
a foliage plant, and with the many varie- 
ties available, many combinations of color 
and pattern are possible. Some of them 
are almost entirely white, with beautiful 


Mottled effects of red 
and white are among 
the most beautiful of 
the Caladiums, which 
can be easily grown 
from tubers in the 
greenhouse 


The Caladium is 
highly-prized for its 
foliage, in many two- 
toned effects, such as 
parchment leaves 
lined with crimson or 
purple. Others are 
bronze-colored 





Fancy-Leaved Caladiums 


BY EDWIN C. BUXBAUM, ( Wise.) 


veined markings in red, while others have 
color combinations of red blotches on a 
white ground, with the leaf bordered in 
green. They can be planted in shady 
spots outside, or used as house plants 
and lend an interesting touch with their 
colorful leaves. No person can resist a 
faney-leaved, parchment-colored,  red- 
veined Caladium. 

The Caladium is a semi-tropical plant 
and needs much warmth and moisture. It 
especially needs plenty of moisture when 
first started, although they are not so 
particular once they are established. 
They ean be very nice'y grown in a tem- 


Caladiums are often 
called, ‘‘Elephants’ 
Ears’ which they 
somewhat resemble, 
with their large ar- 
row-shaped leaves. 
They are grown in 
semi-tropical condi- 
tions 
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are Beautiful 


perature of 75 degrees and do best in 
sandy soil. They will grow in secluded 
spots outside during the Summer, and are 
often preferred to flowering plants. 
Caladiums are grown from bulbs, and 
they should not be stored over the sum- 
mer months, but should be immediately 
planted; because if planted, they avoid 
deeay which is liable to set in otherwise. 
Caladiums, whenever possible, snould be 
started from fresh stock, grown carefully 
with plenty of warmth and water. They 
do not require much sun. Care in these 
particulars will result in large, showy 
plants which will be your pride and joy. 
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Home Handicrafts and the Cooper Plan 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 




















Bird House model of the Owner’s Home 


AMILIES moving from the city to 

the country will often find that 

some of their habits of living will 

need some rather radical revision 
and this applies particularly to spare 
time;—time which in the ecity is often 
wasted or taken up with amusements. 
The man or woman who lives in the coun- 
try and works in the city when employ- 
ment is available, will have, even with the 
additional time spent in travelling to and 
from work, considerable spare time (espe- 
cially in Winter) which need not be 
wasted, and may easily be made to pro- 
duce additional income. 

With industrial conditions as they are 
at the present time there is a growing 
tendency to produce by hand, many 
things ordinarily made by machine. This 
is not alone because hand-made articles 
are enjoying unusual popularity at the 
present time, but also because the entire 
demand now for certain articles is often 
insufficient to keep a factory running 
profitably even on part time. In many 
localities there is a real shortage of many 
manufactured products for this very 
reason, and often the saving on trans- 
portation charges alone is enough for 
these articles to be made locally at a 
profit. 

As an example: I was recently in a 
small woodworking shop where a man 
and his two sons were working steadily, 
producing wooden articles of various 
kinds which are usually factory made. 
They had just finished an order for 
clothes drying racks, and were working 
on an order for window sash, doors, and 
frames for a house which was _ being 
built. They eould make them cheaper 
than they could be shipped in,—and 
make a living at the same time,—all with 
very modest equipment. Almost any fac- 
tory product, not requiring expensive ma- 
chinery for its manufacture, can be made 
locally by individuals, and it is quite 
possible that we may be on the way back 
to the small factory and home workshop 
to take the place of the huge industrial 
plants now lying idle. 

Besides factory-made products, there 
are the innumerable articles which are so 
individual in character that they can only 
be made profitably by hand, and these 
will supply additional income whether 
times are good or bad. It is this elass 
which should interest the family living 
in the country, for even while a large 


proportion of the family’s food supply 
can be produced from the land, there is 
an irreducible amount of cash necessary 
to buy other things. When employment 
is unobtainable, the home production of 
hand-made articles will often keep a 
family from actual want, or from depend- 
ing on charity. And right here I should 
like to say that the person who expects 
to get rich from the sale of hand-made 
things will be disappointed, for most of 
these things must be made to compete 
with imported goods, or in some in- 
stances, factory-made articles. The aver- 
age craft worker must expect low prices— 
it is only the exceptional master crafts- 
man who ean dictate what his work will 
bring. The exceptions, are particularly 
the worker who can originate new ideas 
or who can build up a local reputation 
for excellence of workmanship. 


WOODWORKING 


G PACE does not permit more than the 
mention of a few of the more useful 
crafts, and of these, woodworking is 
probably the most important because of 
the hundreds of useful articles that can 
be made from wood, and the fact that 
workers with almost any degree of skill 
ean make marketable products. The 
whole field of woodworking is so varied 
that it is really divided into many crafts 
—for instance, woodearving is an art in 
itself (and well carved wood always finds 
a ready market); the making of archery 
equipment is another (archery as a sport 
has been steadily growing for many years 
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Hammered Powter Candlestick. Re- 
quired about half an hour to make 


Hand-woven Table Runner 


and is fast becoming one of the most 
popular). Many other branches of wood- 
working have developed into separate 
crafts, yet the person who develops the 
ability to use tools need not hesitate to 
work at any of them. Practically all 
crafts depend upon the proper use of 
simple tools, and proficiency in their use 
will usually mean proficiency in most of 
the crafts. 

There are so many varied uses of wood 
that it would be impracticable to attempt 
to mention even a modest number but 
the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, C., has issued three booklets 
ealled “You Can Make It” and which 
ean be obtained by sending fifteen cents 
to that address. Volume three of the 
series contains some helpful suggestions 
on marketing and these suggestions apply 
not only to wood products, but to other 
hand-made things as well. Directions 
are given for making a large number of 
simple wooden articles, many of them 
from waste lumber and boxes. The de- 
signs may be varied and more expensive 
woods used in making many of the things 
described. Numerous other suggestions 
are to be found in any of the craft maga- 
zines on sale at nearly every newsstand. 


WEAVING 


Weaving is one of the most ancient 
erafts and the revival of hand weaving 
has been increasing to such an extent 
that there are actually more hand looms 
in use at the present time than there 
were at the time of the Revolution, when 
all weaving was done by hand—most of 
it in the home. The popularity of hand 
weaving will undoubtedly continue to 
grow because of the fact that well-woven 
hand-made goods are far superior to that 
made on power looms. By hand weaving 
I do not mean the “rag rug” sort of 
weaving, but the weaving of cotton, linen, 
wool and silk into ornamental and useful 
fabrics. Colonial coverlet weaving, using 
the same patterns and much the same 
materials as were used 150 years ago, is 
perhaps the most popular. These same 
patterns are used in numerous other 
ways: for table runners, borders of cur- 
tains, pillow tops, hand bags and even 
upholstery. These are usually made of 
cotton with a wool pattern. Silk is used 
mostly for ornamenting fabrics of less 
costly materials although it is used alone, 
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to some extent, for handbags, table run- 
ners, ete. Wool is usually made into 
articles of utility and it is a poor tailor, 
nowadays, who does not carry a few 
samples of hand-woven suiting fabrics. 
Large numbers of women are, today, 
weaving material for their own dresses, 
knowing that they can make better ma- 
terial than they could buy, except at very 
high prices. Linen is used almost ex- 
elusively in weaving towels, napkins and 
table cloths, and hand woven linen has a 
charm which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

Possibly in no other craft is skill so 
easily acquired ;—even the veriest amateur 
ean do passable weaving after a few 
minutes’ trial. 


SHEET METAL WORK 


Sheet metal work, and by that is 
meant the hammering, spinning, etching, 
embossing or otherwise ornamenting sheet 
brass, nickel-silver, copper, pewter and 
other easily-worked metals, requires few 
tools, but careful workmanship. Candle 
sconces, lanterns, book ends, trays, letter 
racks, lamp shades, stationery holders, 
boxes, calendar stands, desk sets, ash 
trays, weather vanes, fireplace screens 
and a host of others are all easily made 
from sheet metal. This is the class of 
objects which finds sale in gift shops and 
it is often quite practical to supply local 


shops with all they need of these things. ° 


In this connection, artistic leather goods 
may also be mentioned—hand bags, belts, 
leather covered boxes, book covers, maga- 
zine covers, purses, book-ends, napkin 
rings, cardeases, ete. 

TOY MAKING 

Toymaking is fast becoming an impor- 
tant home industry in this country, since 
the war. Before that time a large pro- 
portion of our toys were imported from 
Germany, where farm families spent the 
Winter making them, but now most of 
the toys sold here are of domestic manu- 
facture. There is considerable oppor- 
tunity for the person who ean develop 
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original designs, whether they be simple 
seroll saw cut-outs for small children; 
or more elaborate turned, carved or me- 
chanical toys for older children. The 
output ean usually be disposed of in 
nearby towns or through some jobber. 


MISCELLANEOUS CRAFTS 

There are any number of other crafts 
of more or less importance—some of 
them might take up all of a person’s 
spare time and others may be combined 
to give variety to the handwork pro- 
duced. Pottery offers one of the simplest 
methods for individual expression and for 
this reason is always in demand. It has 
the disadvantage of requiring a rather 
expensive kiln and consequently, an out- 
let for a fairly large production, as a 
kiln eannot be economically: fired for a 
limited number of pieces; but certain 
local conditions will make it profitable in 
many places. 

To mention only a few more: simple 
jewelry in silver, nickel-silver or copper, 
mounted with inexpensive semi-precious 
stones will find sale in sections where 
tourists spend the Summer or Winter; 
tying artificial trout and bass flies for 
fishermen, ornamental iron work, book- 
binding, basketry, fabrie decorating by 
batiking, dye painting or crayons; etched, 
linoleum bloe printed, colored paper cut- 
out or photographie Christmas and greet- 
ing cards; all have possibilities for the 
home craftsman. 

What to make and where to sell it 
depends entirely upon the ability of the 
worker and upon local conditions. Be- 
cause they are inexpensive, and easily 
obtained, local raw materials are usually 
the best to use whenever possible. A 
look around the local gift shops will 
often supply many ideas for things to 
make and will give an accurate knowledge 
of what is in demand. It is worse than 
useless to waste time and materials in 
making something which was popular a 
year ago—the craftsman must keep in- 
formed of the public taste and try to 
anticipate it as much as possible. 


SELLING AT ROADSIDE STANDS 
Summer- and Winter-resort sections 
offer a particularly fertile field for dis- 
posing of well-made eraft articles; and 
the attractive roadside stand has not 


even begun to be exploited. There is no 
reason why these stands should sell only 
the agricultural products of the farm. 

Last Summer, on a 1500 mile trip 
through five mid-western states, I saw 
not a single roadside stand that I could 
eall attractive; a few were neat but by 
far the largest majority were the usual 
hut of rough boards seemingly thrown 
together in the shortest possible time. 
In fact, the really attractive stand is so 
rare that is usually breaks into print in 
some magazine; so, with the roadsides 
cluttered as they are with atrocities, 
there is unlimited opportunity for the 
person who will spend a little thought 
and work in making a stand which will 
bring motorists to a stop because of its 
attractiveness. And when motorists stop, 
ninety per cent of them will buy. 








Fringed Gentian 


Gentiana crinita (Linnaeus) 

(1Uustrated on our front cover this month) 

“Wild Flowers of New York” published 
by the University of the State of New 
York at Albany, New York, has a 
description of the Fringed Gentian, illus- 
trated on our front cover, from which we 
quote as follows: 


“Stems somewhat angled, leafy and often 
with numerous opposite Gentchhes above, 1 to 3 
feet high from a fibrous root which is usually 
biennial. Leaves obovate and blunt below, the 
upper leaves 1 to 2 inches long, sessile and 
rounded at the base, pointed at the apex. 
Flowers several or numerous, each at the end 
of a branch or stalk, each flower about 2 
inches high. Calyx lobes lanceolate, pointed, 
unequal, their midribs decurrent on the angles 
of the calyx tube. Corolla four-parted, bright 
blue, rarely white, narrowly bell shaped, the 
lobes obovate, rounded and _ conspicuously 
fringed at the ends, spreading when mature 
but apparently closing at night. Stamens 
four, attached to the inner base of the corolla 
and not projecting out of the flower. 

“In low meadows and moist, open woods, 
Quebec to Minnesota, south to Georgia and 
Iowa. Flowering in September and October. 


“The Smaller Fringed Gentian (Gentiana 
procera Holm) has linear leaves and _ the 
corolla segments fringed mainly on the sides 
with shorter hairs. It is rather rare in this 
State. 

“The Stiff Gentian (Gentiana quinquefolia 
Linnaeus), has smaller flowers in dense clus- 
ters at the ends of the branches: the blue 
corolla tube is one-half to three-fourths of 
an inch long with five equal, triangular lobes 
which are not fringed. Rather common in dry 
or moist shady woods.” 

















EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 





of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 


Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





What Is a High Living Standard? 


ENRY FORD, always original and forceful, even 

when lacking in practicality and vision, insists that 
America ‘‘will slowly return to an even higher stand- 
ard of living than we had in boom years.’’ He says, 
‘‘Our standard of living is not a question of wages, but 
rather of fair exchanging; of people going to work 
instead of hanging around looking for jobs; of produc- 
ing products so cheap and so good that people will feel 
that they simply have to buy.’’ 

Easier said than done, Henry, but the wise point 
is there just the same. The great trouble is that people 
do not know what to make nor how to make it, and our 
present machine age has developed nothing but a rab- 
ble of men and machines who have no originality of 
their own, nor the ability to produce good things which 
can be sold at a low price. The man who can work out 
for himself a home-craft job, producing things which 
will sell, even at a low figure, has solved not only the 
depression, but incidentally solved the question of per- 
sonal independence. 

But about that standard of living: Henry Ford is 
right that it is not a question of wages, but of getting 
a fair return for effort expended. We are certainly not 
getting it under present dispensation. How long will 
the people submit to what this Simple-minded Editor 
has called Exploitation? When we are induced by 
clever salesmanship, to buy things for which we have 
no real need, we are being Exploited. 

And that standard of living again: Our so-called 
high standard of living, during the past few years has 
been a myth; to use a recent slang word, pure 
*““HOKUM.’’ People have been made to imagine that 
they have found a standard of living, when really it is 
mostly artificialities which are a detriment to the human 
race. I will not specify in this just now, but will do 
so in future as occasion offers, 

A standard of living which does not result in moral 
and spiritual benefits to the individual, is no standard 
at all; but is wrong living from any standpoint. We 
do not need more business, more money, and more wages, 
we need true education of the right kind. 

Real progress can be made only when standards for 
The True Education are established. When this will be 
depends on the ability of our people to see things in a 
new light. And, friends, as in the past, I shall continue 
to tell you, from time to time, what The True Education 
really consists of and how it is acquired. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Are You Competent or Incompetent? 


S explained under The Cooper Plan, last month, 

A it is not difficult to divide humanity into the two 

general classes, although there are individuals who 

are on the border line. The point is: some people can ‘‘do 

things,’’ while others do not know how to do much of any- 
thing except the job they pursue for a livelihood. 

In the early day of this country (and probably in the 
early day of all countries), men were somewhere near 
equally able to do the many different things which the 
pioneer life of the times demanded. As civilization 
developed, the average person has become wmcompetent. 
I will go further and say that the greater part of those 
who are really competent are those who dwell outside the 
big towns and cities. 

Now what does being competent consist of: It is an 
ability to do most anything which comes within the 
natural abilities of the individual. It is more than that; 
it is courage and a disposition to tackle anything that 
comes along. The competent person does not despise the 
meanest kind of work, nor afraid of the most refined. 

Incompetence, as we are discussing it here, means the 
person who can do little outside his regular line of work. 
Incompetence is developed mostly in the big towns and 
cities; because, as our big beehives of industry are now 
organized, each individual has but a single part of the 
work to do, and is not expected to gain skill or knowledge 
outside of that particular specialty. True, the incom- 
petent person may (but usually does not) develop him- 
self quite outside his regular line of work, and during 
his leisure hours may educate himself, both mentally and 
physically, in different directions and lines of activity. 

In former articles I have paid my respects to The Un- 
balanced Specialist ;—the man who follows one line only 
and who is not interested in much of anything outside his 
chosen line, unless perhaps in pleasure and entertainment. 
We have far too many Unbalanced Specialists under our 
present highly-specialized organization of humanity and 
industry. <A specialist is almost always incompetent. 


OF what advantage is it to be among the competent? 
Let us answer the question by asking another; for 
what are we on earth? I have already answered this 
question in these columns from time to time, by explain- 
ing that we are here to develop our faculties, improve 
our opportunities, and fit ourselves for a better work, 
either in this life or a life to come. The Unbalanced 
Specialist can develop himself during his leisure hours 
if he systematically takes up some important activity or 
course of study; but if he does as do the great majority 
(use leisure time for self-entertainment), his prospects 
for a better work, here or hereafter, are not so good. 

On the other hand, the competent person who grabs 
hold of most anything which comes his way, and is willing 
to study the most simple and homely subjects, and does 
not fear to undertake anything, regardless of how diffi- 
eult, soon brings himself into a state of studious observa- 
tion and is making progress continually. Those who 
believe in a future existence (and there are few who do 
not), must understand that the individual who does not 
improve his opportunities in this life, has a proportion- 
ately poor chance in a life to come. 

So, friends, if you will but locate yourself, honestly 
and fairly, either among the competent or the incom- 
petent, you will be a great gainer. The competent man 
will strive at all times for improvement. If you are 
among the incompetent, you need not stay there. Get 
out of that rut and see what you can make of yourself. 

Tue Cooper PLAN if conscientiously followed will put 
you in the class of those who are competent. 
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Why Hate ANYTHING? 


EFER to Miss French’s Garden Facts and Philoso- 

phies Department last month, in which she says we 
should not hate weeds. It is suggested in the article that 
while we may not exactly hate weeds, we do cordially 
detest them. But cordial detestation is the next door 
neighbor to hate, and why even detest the weeds. 

The fact that weeds as children of nature, are out of 
place, is not their fault, and so in removing them from 
your garden, to give the things you want to raise more 
space to expand, you need not do this with hate in your 
heart. Indeed, weeds, to this simple-minded editor are 
just about as interesting as the flowers themselves, in 
their own way. Many weeds are really beautiful, if we 
only look at them from the right viewpoint. 

But my chief excuse for this little preachment is to 
point out that hate should have no place in the human 
heart. Hate is a very primitive instinct and no person 
is civilized who harbors hate against anyone or anything. 

Comes in the question of tolerance. With a properly- 
developed sense of tolerance, there is no place for hate in 
our lives. This does not mean that we should not resist 
to the limit of our strength, and fight whole-heartedly 
for the cause or the purpose in which we believe. But 
when we do this, it need not develop hate in our hearts. 

Hate is a very destructive force ;—it is as destructive 
to the hate-or as to the hate-ee. And if there is any doubt 
in your mind on this subject, just pick out a few examples 
in your own neighborhood, of people who hate lustily. 
They only make trouble for themselves in most cases; 
and hate as a force in human economy, and in the scheme 
of things, is a most destructive factor. 

Think it over, friends, and see what you can make of it. 





Observation May Be Delusive 


wat I will say about observation and the diseases 
of humanity, applies to many human activities as 
well,—but not exactly in the same way. 

Disease is an effort of nature to cure a condition. 
Disease is not a positive thing, the exact state of which 
ean be determined by observation only. Observation is 
all right enough in its place, but the man who depends on 
observation and confines his diagnosis of trouble to what 
he sees as present conditions, is likely to be of small 
service as a practitioner, in medicine or any other field. 

A well-known and courageous M. D., suggests that the 
greatest foe to human life in the sick-room is ‘‘mettlesome 
medicine.’’ He goes on further to suggest that a doctor 
should be ‘‘an advisor and a councilor, rather than a 
medicine-giver and a fighter of disease.’’ I would point 
out that observation is only one of the means that are 
necessary to use in correcting bad conditions in every- 
thing,—everywhere. Observation may show us only the 
thing as we find it today ; but observation may also enable 
us to go back of the facts as we find them, by using our 
inventive or imaginative faculty, and thus determine the 
causes, for a long ways back, which has developed the 
case aS we now find it. Nor does it tell us the future 
progress of the case, and do not forget that this applies 
to all sorts of work and human activities in general, and 
is not confined to the study and treatment of disease. 

Many people believe they have a very keen perception, 
and that observation is their strongest faculty. This little 
sketch points out that observation will tell us only the 
conditions which we find at the present time, and not the 
history of the case (and its future development,) unless 
we use other faculties than observation. 

Do not be too sure of yourself. 

Keep your mind always open for changed conditions. 
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Suitable Activities for the Old 


. HE above heading might be changed to suggest that 

activities should fit the capabilities and inclinations 
of the person. As we get older we are interested in 
different things than when we were young. Further 
than this we have not the endurance as we get older, and 
our work and activities must be gauged or selected 
accordingly. 

Above all things, friends, do not figure on retirement 
at any age! There should be no such thing as retirement 
as long as one is on top of earth, and has the physical 
capacity for useful accomplishment. One man has said 
that his idea of retirement is not to quit working but 
to keep busy all the time; and that the only preference 
he asks is the right to select the work he is to do. That 
is sensible enough in a way, but with the right spirit we 
should all do the work which is at hand, as a matter of 
pleasurable duty. In other words, ‘‘ Everything is grist 
that comes to my mill’’, should be the motto of every 
person. Why be fussy about what we do. Almost any 
task is interesting if we go at it in the right way and 
with the right viewpoint. 

Necessarily as we get older our endurance is greatly 
reduced and we have not the capacity for the heavy 
manual labor, and our tasks must be comparatively light ; 
but it is not sensible for the elderly person to be at all 
particular as to the elass of occupation. Make whatever 
comes to hand the thing which you really want to do, and 
you will find it just about as easy to take an interest in 
one class of work as in another. But we should of course 
maintain some sort of a hobby or avocation even as we 
advance in years. 

Above all things, friends, keep busy. There is nothing 
quite so pitiful as the elderly person with nothing to do 
but sit and think. Some people never learn that life 
consists of doing things. Many people, most people 
indeed, are always looking for less work or no work at all. 
Too bad! Such people go through life disappointed, dis- 
satisfied, and failures. The person who finds something 
useful to do wherever he is, is generally satisfied with 
life, gets much out of life, and is prepared for a better 
work in a life to come. 

Nothing theoretical, religious, or vague about the above; 
—just a plain matter of common sense. See if you 
can not figure it out to fit your own case. 





Make Use of THE FLOWER GROWER 


ANY inquiries are received covering subjects which 

have been quite fully treated in recent issues, and 

this brings up the thought that readers generally do not 

make as good use of their files of THz FLOWER GROWER 
as they should. 

To make full use of THE FLOWER GROWER, a complete 
file should be kept at all times, where it may be quickly 
referred to. At the end of the year, get the index and 
have your issues bound (or bind them yourself) ; and 
from year to year you are accumulating a reference 
work which has no duplicate, indeed has no equal any- 
where, in the general field of human activities covered 
by this magazine. 

While the Editor is glad to receive inquiries and will 
do the best he can either to answer same direct, or 
through putting the questions into the Q. and A. 
Department, to be answered by readers, no continuous 
reader of THE FLOWER GROWER can get the best value 
from his investment in the magazine, without accumu- 
lating a file and placing it where it can be quickly 
referred to. It is truly surprising the vast amount of 
practical information which is available in the files dur- 
ing the past ten years. 


-An Experience in Pioneering 
BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


the desire to own a place of my own 

took strong hold on me. I had always 
lived in rented houses, and most of the 
time in cities or towns. For several 
years I had waiked the two miles from 
my home on an island in Newport Bay 
to the high bluffs overlooking the bay 
and ocean. It was then a barley field, 
with a few houses on the bluff, and was 
sometimes a carpet of flowers. Gradu- 
ally the wish to live on higher ground 
grew within me. 

Finally this pareel of ground was 
subdivided into town lots and by a for- 
tunate circumstance I learned of a tiny 
house which I thought I could buy. It 
was a mere shell, with no conveniences, 
not even a closet, and there was just 
one room. But it was new and strong. 


iE was about eight years ago that 


Getting in touch with the owner | 
learned that it could be purchased 


together with the 40x60 foot lot on 
which it stood for $550, and that the 
first payment was not very large. This 
was when real estate was higher than 
at present. 

I borrowed money for the first pay- 
ment. I had no furniture and no money 
to buy any. I improvised all sorts of 
things out of clean boxes, and am using 
some of them yet. Friends had many 
things lying around that they could not 
use, and were more than glad to get 
rid of them. People were always buy- 
ing new things those days. Everything 
I actually needed came along like magic. 
A sma'l second-hand oil stove. and a 
tiny sheet-iron camp cook stove were 
all the things I bought. I eould pick 
up wood enough about the tract, and 
have never bought any since I moved in. 

I have always marveled about how 
well I get along on what others discard, 
and enjoy them. It took a lot of 
maneuvering and planning to get even 
my few belongings in this 12 x 18 eabin, 
but when I had made use of every inch 
of space it looked surprisingly cozy, and 
even attractive, and it was my own! It 
gave me a thrill to own a bit of the good 
earth, for this was earth, not sand. In 
fact it was such solid earth that I thought 
I would never be able to make a dent in 
it to set out a few plants. Those who 
have tried to work virgin adobe soil 
know. But how it grows things if you 
ean ever get them into its adamantine 
depths! 

My friends thought I was _ erazy. 
There were no groceries nearer than two 
miles, and no post office. I had to walk 
this distance and go across the bay for 
my mail. But I had walked these miles 
every morning for recreation, so why not 
for some purpose? Walking has always 
been one of my chiefest joys. 

I will own up that I was a little fright- 
ened at my own temerity on that first 
night when myself and belongings had 
been poked into this little house set in the 
midst of wide fields with no neighbors 
near. But oh, the moon on the hills, and 
the smell of sun-drenched fie’ds! I loved 
it then and love it now. Then there was 


the view from my windows of the blue 
Pacifie Ocean, rolling and sparkling in 


the sun, and a triangular bit of the Bay 
of Newport. One night of being nervous 
in my strange surrounding and after that 
never again. 

For the first year or two I carried all 
the water I used from several blocks 
away, but I never minded it a bit, for 
out where the “town pump” (as we called 
our community hydrant) was, there was 
a breath-taking view over ocean, bay, and 
villages. In the rainy season I caught 
rain water—that precious fluid that our 
wasteful people ailow to run off to the 
ocean, when it is so needed in dry regions 
like this. It is surprising how little 
water one can get a.ong with and be 
happy and clean and comfortable. Not 
a drop went to waste. After washing 
clothes or dishes, it went on the garden 
and flowers. 

After a time we had streets and a 
water system, groceries and post office. 
But the place is still far from urban for 
which I give thanks. Wild flowers grow 
all about me still, and from one vear’s 
end to another, the Meadow Larks eall, 
and feed about the house. 

It was sometimes diflicult to make the 
small month!y payments on the house, 
and the expenses which came up from 
time to time, but I got it paid for, and 
then it was al! mine. 

The few that were here when I came 
were pioneers like myself, and we hel; ed 
each other. I did not always have to go 
for my mail and groceries, but have done 
it, and eannot see that my life has heen 
shortened thereby. With a walk that led 
along the shores of the bay, with birds 
and wild life about, and a country road 
under my feet, what was there to com- 
plain of? True, it tired me in the hot 
weather, but it is good for one to get 
tired. 





Delphia Phillips 


Miss Phillips has been a frequent contrib- 
utor of THE FLOWER GROWER since 1923, 
or for a period of about ten years. 


Her work covers the field of flowers and 
gardening, and also birds and nature sub- 
jects in much detall and variety. Note 
“Experience in Pioneering” on this page. 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of 


presenting the Editorial Contributors of this magazine to 
readers, which was commenced with February, 1931.) 
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Pay Tribute to Mother 


Gb. me, there is something lack- 
ing in the plan that has set 
aside only one day for Mother’s 
Day. Why forget Mother for 364 
days, then overwhelm her with at- 
tention on one day? Is there any 
reason you should not honor 
Mother every: day in the year? 

I speak:—one who has been 
without a Mother for many years. 
Pause for just one moment and 
c'osing your eyes try to blot your 
Mother from your life—doesn’t it 
seem lonely—can you imagine ‘a 
complete life without her? Some 
smal] touch of her’s adds pleasure 
to every hour of your day. Her 
thoughts, her work, and her plan- 
ning, all have a bearing upon your 
life, which you cannot, even after 
mv telling you, begin to appreciate 
until she is no longer with you. 

Do start, today, and pay some 
tribute to your Mother, whether 
she be old or young! 


HELEN E. Rvuytie. 











I was so busy in the first years that I 
did not garden very much, but when the 
depression hit us, I tried seeing what I 
could do. By this time my trees had 
made a fair start, and by dint of con- 
siderable work with the soil, I had it so 
I eonld dig into it in spots. I fol’owed 
the lines of least resistance and planted 
where I could dig. I was thrilled when 
I diseovered I could grow corn. I had 
always rebelled at the tasteless, juiceless, 
a'leged sweet corn we were offered in the 
California markets. I hardly hoped to 
produce anything better, but I was so 
excited when I gathered my first little 
ears of Golden Bantam that I almost de- 
voured cob, husk and all. They were 
really sweet and tender. Then I grabbed 
the hoe with only one thorght and that 
was to plant more corn. All other vege- 
tables taste so much better when fresh 
from the garden, and they helped out in 
the finances too. The little seedling 
Peach trees, planted by my own hand, 
bore most delicious fruit; and hoeing, 
watering and perspiring is good exercise 
and a rest from the mental work by 
which I earn my living. 





Moccasin Flower Not Fragrant 


As I read the description of the 
Moceasin Flowers pictured on the front 
cover of the February isssue, I noticed 
one peculiar statement, especially so, since 
the description of it eame from such 
an authoritative source. It was that they 
mentioned this variety to be fragrant. 
IT very earnestly disagree with them. 
There is positively no fragrance what- 
ever. This variety seems to be the only 
one from which fragrance eannot be 
detected. I base this information on 
the actual growing of them and also on 
seeing thousands of them throughout 
various sections of the state. 


ArtHur M. Watratu, (N. Y.) 
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More Western Flowers for the Rock Garden 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, 


LANTS from our western moun- 

tains are fast rising to a place as 

favorites in American Rock-Gar- 
dens; a place well deserved, since they 
seem, in general, to do better in our 
climate and soil than many European 
and <Asiatie plants. Alpines and Rock 
Plants from the mountains of Europe 
often grow in limestone regions, but 
since our soils are usually granitic, this 
may have something to do with the diffi- 
culty encountered in successfully grow- 
ing these. Edelweiss is a well-known 
example. Some gardeners grow it with 
the greatest ease and others find it ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Our American Alpines, with few ex- 
ceptions, are found growing in granitic 
(and consequently, acid) soils, and as 
a large proportion of our Rock-Gardens 
are constructed on acid soils, we con- 
sequently have a much larger number of 
successes with American Alpines, even 
though plants usually possess consider- 
able adaptability to different soils. But 
even if our western plants were of the 
most difficult eulture, they would still 
come to oceupy a first place in our gar- 
dens, because of their real worthiness. 
Besides this, a few like the Pentstemons 
and Calochortus (Mariposa Lily) are 
typically American, growing only on this 
continent. 

While a few are difficult to acelimatize 
in lowland gardens, most of them are 
ready enough to accept the changed con- 
ditions, especially if grown from seeds. 
Collected plants, in addition to helping 
exhaust natural stands, are not usually 
satisfactory. Eastern specialists in 
Rock-Garden plants are beginning to 
offer western plants grown from seeds 


and western growers are offering an 
increasing variety of nursery-grown 
plants. 


Any gardener who has seen these west- 
ern flowers in their native homes will 
never be satisfied until at least a few 
are gracing his own garden; and of all 
that I have seen, I think few could be 
more beautiful than the Lewisias or 
Bitter-roots. One of them, Lewisia 
rediviva, is the state flower of Mon- 
tana where it grows in the most arid 
places imaginable. (We have a nicely 
illustrated article in hand on the State 
Flower of Montana, which will be used 
directly.—Editor.) In June after the 
leaves have died down, the pink or white 
blooms spring almost like magie from 
the bare ground and the flowers are 
never to be forgotten—large saucers of 
satiny texture, on very short stems. 
Because it grows in such dry places, it 
needs perfect drainage in the East and 
a thorough drying out after blooming. 
The Lewisias are also all-American 
plants and some of the species are not 
diffieult to eultivate. Lewisia columbi- 
anum from the Columbia River and as 
far North as British Columbia, has nar- 
row succulent leaves and white or pink 
flowers. It grows fairly readily from 
seed. L. tweedyi is said to be the most 
beautiful of the several species but I 
have not seen it myself. L. finchii and 
L. howellii have their flowers on sprays. 
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Liatris ligulistylis is the best of 
the Gayfeathers for the Rock Garden 


Although the three last grow in dry 
places they will probably do better with 
more moisture than L. rediviva. 

The Pentstemons are also strictly 
American plants but there are so many 
species available that I hope to devote 
an entire article to them soon. One 
western seedsman alone, lists nearly fifty 
species and some eastern seedsmen offer 
an excellent assortment. While the 
large-flowered border Pentstemons are 
not reliably hardy in the North, most of 
the western species are quite the oppo- 
site. They need good drainage and 
many delight in a position in the wall 
or rocky crevice. Some of the species 
are evergreen, mostly coming from the 
arid regions of the Pacific Northwest 
or from high rocky places, and with 
me these have done better in our dry 
Mid-west Summers, than the herbaceous 
sorts. The latter require more moisture 
here, although there are exceptions. For 
general willingness to grow, Pentstemons 
are hard to surpass and they will often 
bloom themselves to death but are easily 
renewed from seed. And as would be 
expected in such a large genus of plants, 
there is a wide range of colors—from 
white to blue and red, with al] the inter- 
mediate and combination colors. 

One little plant I must not forget to 
mention is Draba glacialis. This is one 
of the tiniest of Alpines, growing not 
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over an inch in height and coming from 
high rocky ridges above 11,000 feet. It 
resembles nothing as much as some of 
our mosses, forming prickly little mats 
with cream or yellow flowers held just 
above the leaves. Because of its minute 
size, it is a gem for the very small 
Roek-Garden. 

Delphinium menziesii is one of the few 
Delphiniums that can be admitted to any 
but very large Rock-Gardens as _ it 
grows only about a foot high and is 
compact in habit. The flowers are deep- 
blue and plants are easily raised from 
seed. 

For the Bog-Garden and moist Mor- 
aine, the Gentians and Dodecatheons 
deserve to be better known. Some of 
the western Gentians, like G. bigelovii, 
will grow in rather dry positions but 
the majority, are plants for the “bog,” 
that is, they need plenty of moisture 
during the growing season. Gentiana 
elegans is the western equivalent of the 
eastern Fringed Gentian. It is a bien- 
nial with deep-blue flowers and though 
the seed germinates readily and_ the 
plants live through the Winter easily 
enough, many of mine die before bloom- 
ing. However, any Gentian is worth a 
little extra eare.. Gentiana parryi is a 
larger, more robust plant for a shady, 
moist place. The flowers are very deep 
blue. 

Of the Dodeeatheons, or Shootingstars, 
Dodecatheon multiflorum is one of the 
best with its many rose-pink, cyclamen- 
like flowers. D. jeffreyi comes from 
farther West and from higher altitudes 
and has rose-pink or purple flowers. 
Like the Gentians, both of these (as 
well as other species) like a moist posi- 
tion with plenty of humus. 


Various species of Liatris, or Gay- 
feathers, are well known in eastern 
gardens, but all are too tall for the 


Rock-Garden. So now, from the West, 
comes the best of all of them, for the 
size of the flower heads of  Liatris 
ligulistylis, Rocky Mountain Gayfeather, 
surpasses any others I have seen, yet 
the plant itself is dwarf and ideal for 
the Rock-Garden. And like other Gay- 
feathers, it can withstand the severest 
drouth. 





Tigridia Experience 
I received a half-dozen Tigridia bulbs 
from a flower friend in Washington last 


Spring and as I had never had any 
experience with the Tigridias I just 


guessed how to plant them. I planted 
about as I would Gladiolus bulbs, the 
Ist of May. They sent out shoots in a 
short time about like a No. 5 Glad. 
Then kept sending out more occasionally 
all Summer until by Fall each bulb had 
made a small clump. They commenced 
to send up wire-like bloom spikes, and 
about the middle of September I was 
greeted one morning with a gypsy-like 
bloom; dainty and beautiful beyond 
description. They continued to bloom 
until frost when I dug them, each clump 
containing 6 or 8 bulbs each, but very 
immature looking. So I filled a gallon 
bucket with sand, set the bulbs in sand 
and placed on shelf in warm dry storage. 
Mrs. James Heaton, (Mo.) 
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At Frederickstown, Ohio, the town horse-trough is now a place in which to plant flowers 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


year, when everything in the out- 

door realm is putting forth the 
greatest effort to be underway. No time 
to be lost now that the weather is prac- 
tically settled and ready for the great 
business of Spring and Summer. 


[yest is the hurry-up month of the 


May is the month of blossoms. The 
pink of Peach, and white of Plum and 
Pear, is followed closely by the fluffy 
popeorn-like blossoms of Cherry. Too 
soon their petals are falling like snow 
in the warm sunshine. Later May brings 
out the long elusters of Wild Cherry and 


the coveted flowers of the Dogwood. 
The blossoming Dogwoods, here and 


there among the other forest trees with 
their new foliage not entirely matured, 
from a distance appear like white 
clouds. Too well do they show from 
the highway, judging by the dogwood- 
decked automobiles we shall soon be 
seeing. With such a variety of trees 
blossoming in rapid succession, the Bees 
too are working at top speed, especially 
when the Black Locust opens its ex- 
quisite fragrant clusters toward the end 
of the month. 


In early May, Spring Beauties are at 
their best. Favored hillsides look for 
all the world as though a blanket of 
snow had descended to whiten a specified 
area. 

Pussy Willows that showed so much 
animation in March are still in the 
limelight. The “Pussies” are now little 
tufts of white cotton which will soon be 
sailing lightly through the air. 

The Birds are at their best in May. 
Their busiest season is also their happi- 
est, if we may judge by the volume of 
music from dawn until dusk. It is 
difficult for them to refrain from song, 


even at night, we are led to believe. 
When May’s full moon rises high in 
the heavens, it is not unusual to hear 
Robins singing intermittently from mid- 
night on. Whether the bright moon 
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leads them to think dawn is breaking, 
or if it is just an irresistible desire to 
sing, we cannot be certain. 

Taking the unpleasant with the pleas- 
ant, May usually brings the first wave 
of House Flies. Although not the men- 
ace they were once upon a time, they 
come in armies large enough to be an- 
noying. In ancient times when every- 
thing must have a god, Beelzebub was 
god of the flies. Small wonder that 
deity has since borne such an unsavory 
reputation. 


Winged insects more pleasant to con- 
template this month, are the numerous 
species of Butterflies flitting among the 
early blossoms. Many of these fragile 
creatures have reéently emerged from 
their chrysalises, but one we see at this 
time has wintered over in its present 
state. The Mourning-cloak Butterfly, 
with its black wings edged with a deli- 
sate eream color and dotted with blue, 
spent the Winter in no warmer spot 
than the under side of a board, or per- 
haps folded compactly in a crevice of 
Tree bark. Their span of life is some- 
thing like ten months—a long time for 
a Butterfly to live. 


Wheat fields resemble smooth, green 
velvet carpets, unless the Winter or 
other causes have been unfriendly to the 
growth. In that case the “carpet” may 
have brown, worn spots on its surface. 


By the latter part of the month, Oats 
and Corn should be showing promising 
progress, and Clover and Hay fields 
will remind the farmer that haymaking 
will soon be in order. 





A favorite view from one 
of the writer’s windows. 
The Tamaracks in the 
picture were brought from 
Wisconsin 75 years ago 
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For centuries the arrival of May was 
hailed as a time for merriment, when 
young and old trooped to the woods; 
the sturdier ones to cut a May Pole 
around which the main feature of the 
day was celebrated, and the very young 
and very old gathering Flowers for the 
occasion. 

The warm rains of May are conducive 
to the growth of Mushrooms, chief of 
which is the tasty Morel, or Sponge 
Mushroom. May brings forth other 
edible Mushrooms, but we must be 
learned in the art of fungi-gathering if 
we wish to keep our health. 


The most pleasant of all May excur- 
sions is a day spent in the open, spying 
on the Birds, looking for, but not pull- 
ing, Wild Flowers, gathering Mushrooms 
and just ambling about. A more quiet 
method of celebration than of another 
day, but more enjoyable for the present 
generation of Nature lovers. 





Nature and the Country Boys 


NATURE has always looked after the 
needs of the rural boy. While she 
is no more partial to him than she is to 
the city lad, yet it may appear so, owing 
to man’s custom of living in great cities 
which crowds Nature into the back- 
ground. 

The country boy finds that Nature 
comes to his rescue on every corner and 
constantly challenges him to manufac- 
ture his own toys and even useful devices 
that he may have a chance of owning 
these even though he may not have the 
money to enable him to go into the 
markets and purchase. 

















Nature’s corner confectioner that furnishes the 
country boy with his supply of chewing gum 


For example, the country boy has his 
bamboo popguns the bores of which fit 
the Hawthorne red berries and the scarlet 
fruit of the Dogwood, all of which make 
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The prow of Steamer Rock is the climax to a journey on foot through Rock City, 


Lookout Mountain 


A City of Rocks 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


City of Rocks that has attracted 

visitors for more than two cen- 
turies. It embraces about ten acres, and 
is an aggregation of huge stones, many 
of which represent buildings made by 
human hands, ranging from one to three- 
stories in height. Narrow natural streets, 


O* Lookout Mountain is a natural 


alleys and passageways wind in and out: 


between the stone houses, studded with 
tall trees, flowering shrubs, and wild 
flowers. Even on the roofs of the build- 
ings are dwarf growths of Sweet Birch, 
Sourwood, and Sugar Maple, all wild 
looking but sweet. On the crests of some 
of the flat-topped buildings’ in early 
Spring, one sees huge beds of Red Dia- 
morpha, which give a rich and radiant 
glow in softening colors that make the 
visitors stand in awe. Later on, one finds 
beds of pink-flowering Fameflowers, 
which grow profusely in the depressions 
on top that are filled with leaf-mold. 
Gayfeathers, Goldenrods, and Golden 
Asters follow, which come to bid farewell 
to Autumn. Even so, the rustic beauty 
of Rock City does not desert it and fol- 
low in the trail of the deceased flowers 


and foliage. 

The crowns and the sides of the large 
stones bear their burdens of rock Lichens 
and Liverworts, which thrive in the warm 
dampness of Mid-winter, and they drape 
the buildings in charming gowns of Cryp- 
togams. 

Pretty suspension bridges have lately 
been built that connect the roofs of the 
taller stones making it convenient for the 
hiker to pass from roof to roof. How- 
ever, the climax of the trip over the roofs 
of the buildings in Rock City, and down 
through the narrow passageways, is at 
the end of the path that leads one to the 
prow of Steamer Rock that projects over 
the eastern brow, 1,450 feet above the 
valley below, picturesquely spread be- 
tween Mission Ridge and Lookout Moun- 
tain. 

A few miles to the southeast, the Chick- 
amauga Battlefield is at rest, and few 
people would know that more than 30,000 
casualties were recorded there, if man 
had not so indicated by the hundreds of 
monuments, because Nature is reluctant 
to say anything of the wars in the human 
family. 





good bullets. And there is the Sourgum 
tree for use in making the tough wheels 
for his carts and wagons, and they give 
him also the glory of the exercise of 
sawing and shaping the wheels and axles. 
And in answer to the challenge, he has 
boats and rafts for brooks, and mills for 
both wind and water. These after all 
are only slight intimations of Nature’s 
long list of her various ways she seeks 
to keep the minds of the young active. 

When it comes to tastv fruits and nuts 
she opens her stores in Summer and 
Autumn and he may have for the search- 
ing, the choicest that Nature’s trees and 
plants can grow. ‘ 

Nature is an ancient but most reliable 
eonfectioner who deals in the tasty, 
toothsome, and wholesome things that the 
appetites crave and in her long list she 
even furnishes the country boy with 
chewing gum, the most wholesome that 








may be obtained. Her most popular old 
eonfectioner that manufactures free of 
all eosts the best chewing gum, is the 
Sweetgum tree. Where is the writer 
who is artist enough that he can halfway 
deseribe the beauty of the Sweetgum tree, 
or the delicious flavor of the famous 
Sweetgum wax that oozes from the 
slightest wounds of the tree’s body? No 
chicle from the latex of the Sapodilla 
tree or any other tree of the tropics or 
other climes can meet the gum of the 
Sweetgum on an equal basis for texture 
or for flavor. No human mind has 
thought out an artificial flavor for a 
chewing gum that can halfway approach 
the exquisite natural taste of the gum 
from the Sweetgum tree. 

Yes, Nature looks after the penniless 
country boy, and in leading him on to 
vseful achievements, develops him men- 
tally in a most wholesome manner. 
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Timely Suggestions for May 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


In May the trees are turning green 
And little sprouts and buds are seen 
And early birds are hopping ’round 
To drag cut-worms from the ground. 
DUDLEY GLASS. 
EMEMBER that encouraging in- 
sectivorous Birds to visit your 
garden is one of the best things 
that you ean do to further the inter- 
rupted growth of plants. By a wise 
provision of nature, most of the early 
Birds are insect-eating and so the early 
erowth is at onee protected. Make a 
Bird Sanctuary of your garden, to add 
to its productiveness, and to its beauty 
and interest. If you will plant Elder- 
berry bushes, Mulberry trees, and wild 
Grapes for the Birds you will lose very 


little of the fruit grown for your own. 


use. 

Be governed by the weather in push- 
ing forward garden work. One balmy 
day is no guarantee that the weather 
is quite settled and to sow the seed 
before the weather and soil conditions 
are favorable, may result in retarding 
instead of hastening the growth of 
plants. In extreme cases you may even 
have to re-plant a garden that was 
started before all conditions were right. 
Do not be in great haste to set 
out bedding plants or to put out of 
doors, or even on the porch, any tender 
house plants until all danger of freez- 
ing is over. Even if these plants do 
not get touched by frost, they are likely 
to become chilled and this may set them 
back considerably. The end of May 
is time enough to put out bedding and 
house plants. 


too 


If it is not already done, clean up 
the garden spot and the lawn. The 
latter may need and be greatly bene- 
fitted by a light, fertilizing top dress- 


ing. Oil, sharpen, and adjust the lawn 
mower so that it will be ready when 
needed. Look over the shrubbery. 


Some may be improved by a little trim- 
ming, some may need resetting. If any 
of the yrose-bushes have been  winter- 
killed, remove them and order others to 
plant in the spaces made vacant. 


Instead of the usual bouquet of cut 
flowers on May 14,—Mother’s Day,— 
why not this year give something in the 
floral line that will prove more lasting? 
For the mother who resides in the 
country or in the suburbs, a gift of 
plants that may be set out in the gar- 
den would be lovely. Each time that 
a fresh bouquet is gathered and en- 
joyed, fond memories will be recalled. 
For a gift to a city mother one of those 
very popular miniature, landscaped gar- 
dens in an artistie dish would be certain 
to give months of pleasure. 





Dig up and “heel in” in some other 
place, to eure (after they have finished 
blooming), bulbs that are in a bed that 
is required for other planting material. 
If only shallow-rooted plants like por- 
tulacea, Alyssum, and Petunia, are to 
be used, it will not be necessary to 
lift the hardy bulbs as they will not be 


injured by growing in the same bed, 
varieties that have shallow root-systems. 


Normally, most of the hardy bulbs 
should be allowed to remain in a bed 
for about three years without being 
disturbed. At the end of that time 


dividing and re-setting in a new loca- 
tion will be advantageous. 





As the poles on which Lima or Pole 
Beans are grown, do not tend to make 
the garden sightly, prepare the ground 
along fenees (picket or wire) and train 
the vines on them. Use a mesh wire 
for the support of garden peas. When 
it is time to set them out, plant Tomato 
plants in a row in front of the Peas, 
and when the Peas are through bearing 
they may be removed and the wire used 
as a support for the Tomatoes. 


As there are few plants that can be 
depended upon to do well or bloom 
freely in a sunless locality, use special 
eare in the selection of planting ma- 
terial for a shady loeation. If the soil 
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is poor and dry, work plenty of leaves 
and manure into it. If the location is 
moist, Forget-me-nots and some of the 
native Ferns and Asters may prove 
satisfactory. If the soil is not wet 
or sour plants like Foxglove and Can- 
terbury Bells that endure partial shade 
are likely to do quite nicely. 


Practice rotation in the annual flower 
garden. This will be found especially 
beneficial in the ease of Gladiolus. Be- 
gin planting the latter now and con- 
tinue planting Gladiolus corms _ bi- 
monthly until about the middle of July 
for a succession of bloom. Other de- 
sirable plants for eut flowers are Zin- 
nia, Marigold, Aster, Calliopsis, Corn- 
flower, Dahlia, Gaillardia, Larkspur, 
Pinks, and Baby’s Breath. Cosmos is 
also good, and will furnish flowers for 
eutting late into the Fall. There is 
now an attractive double-crested type 
to be had that is very attractive. If 
you have not grown this newer type 
try it this season. Making quick 
growth, the plants are likely to make 
a fine showing of bloom in the Autumn 
when there is a scarcity of material for 
cutting. 








May in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 


F course you have a Rock Garden, 

or have you? Its burst of Spring 

bloom was a delight to the senses, 
but now the inflorescence is tapering off 
and all too soon the mass of rocks with 
insignificant alpines and succulents dotted 
here and there begins to take on the aspect 
of dry bones in the Vale of Jehosaphat, 
and you wonder how in heck you were so 
weak-minded as to be talked into making 
a Rock Garden! But wait a bit! All is 
not lost. The situation for several more 
months in the year can be remedied by 
planting here and there in likely spots 
among the rock plants, seeds or seedlings 
of delicate, low-growing, light-rooting 
annuals that will give color to the Rock 
Garden for months to come. First come 
two that are seen all too seldom in 
American gardens. Nemesia has a good 
range of colors and comes in a dwarf 
variety that is compact enough to do in 
the Rock Garden. Mimulus is an excel- 
lent subject, with its oddly blotched 
flowers. Dwarf Nasturtiums in odd 
colors, Parisies, Lobelia, Browallia, Collin- 
sia, English Daisy, Forget-me-not, dwarf 
varieties of Eschscholtzia, Gilia, Layia 
Elegaus, Linaria, Nemophila, dwarf Phlox 
Drummondi, Tagetes, Torenia, Ursinia, 
and Visearia, are all good. 


This month planting of Dahlias, Cyela- 
men, Tuberose, Cannas, and Gladiolus, 
may be continued. 


Although the weather is quite warm 
now you may still plant, preferably in 
flats, seed of Statice, Schizanthus, Lobelia, 
Petunia, Pinks, Gaillardia, Delphinium, 
Carnations, and Asters. A bed of double 
Gaillardias is a fine sight and the blooms 
come in handy for mixed bouquets. A 
new Gaillardia seen in quantities at the 
Encinitas Flower Show this Spring was 
all yellow, as to ray flowers, with only 





the eushion of disk flowers in the ecen- 
ter, of red. <A sight I enjoyed greatly 
was a whole window box planted thick 
with dainty Sehizanthus all in bloom. 


There were many blue shades’ which 
added to its attractiveness. 
Cuttings of “Mums” may be_ taken 


from the outer edges of clumps and 
planted in advantageous positions for 
Autumn bloom. Plant some in pots so 


that when they commence to bloom they 
may be moved to better positions on 
porches, steps, loggias, ete., or to be 
loaned for echureh decoration. After tak- 
ing rooted cuttings from the outer edges 
of clumps where the new growth is, the 
centers may be discarded. 


To inerease your stock of Dahlias of 
some expensive or prized varieties make 
euttings this month. Do not do this 
without getting instructions from some 
Dahlia grower or following diagrammed 
instructions in some gardening magazine. 


Beside planting annuals in the rock 
garden, you may do so also in the bulb 
beds so that later there will not be 
unsightly stretches of yellowing foliage 
where the blossoms formerly were. 


In order to have a nice display of 
bloom next Spring, plant seed of Col- 
umbines and Primroses now. Be sure 
to get seed that is of superior varieties 
and fresh. As for Primroses (the poly- 
anthus or bunch flowered variety) when 
growing them watch closely for mealy 
bugs. The erowns of these plants and 
the crinkly undersides of leaves are ideal 
lurking places, so the mealy bugs think. 


Warmth-loving annuals such as Hun- 
nemannia, Nasturtium, Zinnia, Portu- 
lacea, Thunbergia, and Carlinal Climber, 
may be planted freely this month. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


Ce ae 





AY is here, and with it comes the 

reasonable assurance that we may 
safely have our gardens completely un- 
derway by the latter part of the month. 
Frosts are to be expected in early May, 
and in perverse seasons visit us off and 
on the entire month. This is something 
the gardener must keep in mind, planting 
cautiously, if he is easily discouraged. 


Tomatoes may be transplanted as 
late as the first of June and still have 
a number of weeks for bearing in late 
Summer. But we should set out enough 
early plants to keep the table supplied 
with fresh Tomatoes over as long a 
period as possible. A few plants are 
easily protected from frosts by cover- 
ing with berry baskets or paper caps. 


The middle of the month is the safest 
time to plant Lima and Snap Beans, 
although the more fearless gardener will 
put them in the ground earlier. Pole 
or climbing Beans may be planted on 
both sides of wire fencing as described 
for Peas in the April issue of this 
magazine; however, planting the seed 
much farther apart than is reeommended 
for Peas. 


Celery may be transplanted when it 
is three or four inehes high, planting 
about four inehes apart in the row. 
KXeep well weeded and hoed, but do not 
pull too much soil up around the plants 
while growing. 


Turnips for summer use may _ be 
planted now, either in drills or sowing 
broadeast. 


Transplant Pepper, Pimento, and 
Eggplant after the middle of the month, 
keeping in mind that they are easily 
frosted. 


Of course we want to plant Radishes 
and Lettuee frequently; a bed of each 
every two weeks until July or even 
later. 


Peas and Snap Beans may also be 
planted every week or so until July. 


If one wants to branch 
speak, there are Melons, 
Cueumbers to be put in the ground 
about the middle of the month. Work 
well-rotted manure into hills placed 
three or four feet apart, planting about 
eight seeds to a hill. When the plants 
are about two inches high, pull out all 
but three in each hill. Jt is best to keep 
Velons, Squash, Cucumbers, and Pump- 
kins as widely separated as possible as 
they mix readily. 


out, so to 
Squash and 


Where garden space is limited, but 
the enthusiasm of the gardener is not, 
a little planning in advance will do 
wonders. For illustration; if one wishes 
a row of Melons, Cucumbers, or other 
vining growths, along one side of the 
carden, reserve a strip three or four 
feet wide. Paralleling this plant two 


rows of Peas,—or more if they are de- 
Place along side of 


sired for eanning. 
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the Peas, the row or rows of Tomatoes. 
By the time the Melons or Squash begin 
to vine on the one side, and the Toma- 
toes on the other, the peas have finished 


bearing and may be pulled out. There 
are many such combinations that work 


in well with intensive gardening. 


Potatoes and Sweet Corn should be 
planted as early in the month as they 
will be safe from frosts. Frosted Potato 
vines as a rule will come up again, but 
badly frosted Corn never stages a come- 
back. 

The first planting of 
may go in the latter 


Sweet Potatoes 
part of the month. 

















Looking forward to the time when we 
may have stuffed baked pimentoes; or 
sliced pimentoes stuffed with cabbage 


For best results place well-rotted man- 
ure in the row, ridging soil well up 
over it ten to twelve inches. 


Potato slips are then set along the 
eenter of the ridge about ten inches 
apart. Sweet Potatoes demand no cul- 


tivation other than keeping the weeds 
pulled out. They do best in sandy soil, 
but may be raised with satisfaction in 
any rich soil. 

Transplant Cabbage any time this 
month, and Cauliflower any time after 
the 15th. For a late crop of Cabbage 
for winter storage, sow the seed in an 
outdoor bed in early May, transplanting 
the first or middle of June. 


Carrots, Parsnips and Salsify should 
be in the ground by the middle of May. 


Jermuda and Spanish Onion plants 
may be transplanted any time after the 
middle of the month. Although the 
plants are tiny and take little space 
now, leave about six inches between for 
expansion. 


A garden seed catalog is a handy re- 
minder for the inexperienced gardener. 
Check it over to determine if anything 
of importance has been forgotten in 
your planting program. 





Figuring Vegetable Garden 
Combinations 


HE average amateur gardener finds 
it rather a puzzling and difficult task 
in planning his garden on paper to 
figure out practical combinations of 
Vegetables which it is necessary to do 


to obtain full use of the producing 
capabilities of the soil. As an aid in 
planning, a number of combinations 


which have been tried out successfully 
are set down: 


The 
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Cauliflower, Lettuce, Radishes—Early 
Cauliflowers in rows 3 feet apart. Be- 


tween the rows plant a row of Lettuce. 
Between the Lettuce and the Cauli- 
flowers sow a row of radishes. This 
would give you the following distances; 
Cauliflower, 9 inches; Radishes, 9 inches; 
Lettuce, 9 inches; Radishes, 9 inches, 
then the second row of Cauliflower. 

Cucumbers, Peas, Radishes — Dwarf 
Peas in double or single rows 4 to 6 
feet apart, Radishes in rows 6 to 9 
inches apart between rows of Peas and 
later hills of Cueumbers in rows midway 
between the rows of Peas. 

Carrots, Parsnips, Spinach, Lettuce 
or Radishes—Plant Carrots or Parsnips 
in rows 2 feet apart or in alternating 
rows 2 feet apart. Midway between the 
first two rows plant Radishes, Lettuce 
in the second two rows and Spinach in 
the third two rows. 

Beans, Spinach and Radishes—Spin- 
ach in rows 2 feet apart. Midway be- 
tween rows of Spinach plant Radishes. 
When Radishes are harvested let their 
row be planted to String Beans. 


Tomatoes, Caulifower or Broccoli, Spin- 
ach, Radishes—Set Cauliflower or Italian 
Broccoli early in rows 4 feet apart, 1 
foot apart in the rows. One foot each 
side of Cauliflower or Broecoli plant 
rows of Spinach, plant Radishes between 
Spinach and Cauliflower or Broccoli. 
Midway between rows of Cauliflower or 
Broccoli set Tomato plants when weather 
is warm and Radishes and Spinach are 
out of the way. 

Spinach, Radishes and Peppers — 
Plant Spinach in rows 2}! feet apart. 
Between rows plant one or two rows of 
Radishes and when Radishes have been 
used set Pepper plants midway of the 
rows and 2 feet apart. 

Spinach, Beets, Radishes—Spinach in 
rows 242 feet apart. Midway between 
rows of Spinach plant a row of 
and between rows of Spinach and Beets 
a row of Radishes. 


beets 


—National Garde n Bureau. 
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Full Pleasure from Your Peony Blooms 
BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (IIl.) 


HILE some very zealous peony 

WV enthusiast may erect a_ cloth 
shade over his peony plants to 
protect the blooms from sun _ and 
weather, about all most of us can do 
outdoors is to stake them properly so 
that they will not be beaten down into 
the mud by driving wind and rain. The 
various wire supports offered for sale 
are all good if you will get them large 
enough for your plants. Squeezing the 
stems up into a tight bundle invites 
damage from blight. Unless supports 
are tall enough, the weight of a rain- 
soaked bloom may be sufficient to break 
the stem above the support. <A 7- to 9- 
foot length of 20- to 24-inch chicken wire, 
2-inch mesh, is very practical. Place it 
around the plant just before blooms 
open. Loop it in a eirele large enough 
that the blooms if rain-soaked, are rest- 
ing just a few inches over the top of 
the wire. The spreading plant allows 
for full ventilation of the foliage. The 
wire can be removed and stored im- 


mediately after blooming. 

Blooms that have been rained on, or 
are even muddy, are not necessarily 
spoiled, provided they are cut while 
still wet. If muddy, slosh the bloom up 
and down in clean water. Shake off 


all loose water with a long strong full 
arm swing then bring them onto a dry 
porch or well-ventilated room, and it is 
surprising how quickly they will dry off. 

Blooms that open in a cool place 
indoors are larger, last longer, and are 
more delicate in their coloring, than if 
allowed to stay on the plant. One can 
eut buds of every variety, bring them 
indoors and be sure of a display, even 
with most unfavorable weather outside. 
One may have to cut buds in the rain, 
but they dry easily and there need be 
no uncertainty about having blooms for 
some certain function or show. Buds 
can be held nearly a week in an ordi- 
nary cool cellar, and a month if nec- 
essary, in cold storage. Thirty-three to 
35 degrees is best in cold storage for a 
long pull, on up to 40 degrees for a 
shorter time. 

In eutting, be sure to leave two or 
three leaves on every stub. If you sim- 
ply must have the full length of stem, 
cut not over one half of the stalks in 
any one clump. Use a sharp knife, not 
shears, as shears erush the stem and 
interfere with the free flow of water to 
the bloom. Strip off the lower two or 
three leaves unless the foliage is espe- 
cially desired, and then place at once in 
a bucket of water carried with you about 
the garden. Foliage is a detriment left 
on blooms that are to be held a long 
time in cold storage. For shows, usually 
only the top two or three leaves are 
left on, and they are quite small. Do 
not fail to label your buds as you cut 
them if you are to exhibit them at a 
show. 

There is quite a knack in eutting buds 
at just the right stage. Different kinds 
and types open out at different speeds. 
For use in two or three days, the bud 
may be one-fourth or even one-half 


open. For long storage the bud seems 
still tight, but there must be a definite 
softening in at least the upper half of 
the bud. Do not take the first bud on 
any clump, it may look fine and fool you 
into picking it too soon, but after one 
bloom has opened, the others will come 
along in regular fashion. Get the buds 
into a cool, well-ventilated place as 
soon as possible. Let any dew or rain 
evaporate, and then place your buds for 
short carry in your cool eellar, still 
standing in plenty of water. Buds for 
eold storage should be _ individually 
sacked in one- or two-pound size candy 
sacks. Put the bud just inside the 
mouth of the sack, and tie or pin each 
sack shut about the stem just behind the 
bud. This gives room in the sack for 
the bud to grow while in storage. 
Commercial cut blooms for storage may 
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be wrapped in bundles of 12 or 13, 
with oiled paper. Most Peonies in cold 
storage stand in water, though some 
men prefer dry storage. 

Bring your blooms up from a cellar 
a few hours before you use them. The 
warmth and light will cause them to 
open out to their full beauty. From 
cold storage, allow 14 to 18 hours in 
warmth before exhibiting, removing the 
sacks as soon as they are brought out. 
Cut off a half-inch of stem to allow 
absorption of plenty of water. 

A Peony bloom is large, and shows 
off to best advantage in large baskets, 
jars, or vases. Such containers are 
also appropriate for Gladiolus and 
Dahlias, and every flower lover should 
own some of them. Small blooms, and 
some of the singles and Japs, make fine 
table decorations. Hybridisers are now 
seeking new dwarfs and good small- 
flowered kinds that will prove effective 
indoors, and which will also fit into the 
small garden plots in small yards. 





Disbudding Peonies 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (Ill) 


ular practice with commercial 

growers and those who exhibit at 
flower shows, as by this means much 
larger blooms are obtained. There are 
other advantages also, for the small gar- 
den, which pay well for the slight trouble 
involved. 

Blooms come from two to five days 
earlier, blooming is less exhausting to the 
plant, so that vigor over a term of years 
is better maintained. Disbudding of the 
late-blooming, full-double kinds is a 
necessity in latitudes where sudden hot 
spells hurry the opening of the bloom. 
By disbudding on only part of a plant, 
the season of bloom can be extended, 
first coming the large blooms on the dis- 
budded stalks, then later the center 
blooms on those not disbudded, followed 
by the smaller side blooms. Even those 
who prefer the cluster effect of several 
blooms on one stem, will get a much 
better-balanced bouquet if the large cen- 
ter bud is taken out, and if the variety 
is one of those having seven or more 
buds on a stem, leave only the best three 
or four of the side buds. Leaving in 
addition to the main large bud, just one 
side bud, will delay the blooming of the 
large bud by several days, and will not 
reduce the size of the main bloom appre- 
ciably. An extremely late bloom may be 
obtained by leaving only one side bud 
per stem on some of the latest kinds. 

One and two-year plants should be 
disbudded to one to a stem, to lighten the 
load for the young plant, but there is 
no harm in letting them bloom if the 
bloomhead is removed as soon as it fades, 
so that seed is not formed. (It is very 
injurious to young plants to cut blooms 
with long stems, as the leaves taken are 
badly needed for the growth of the 
plant.) On large old plants, if show 
bloom is desired, the weakest one-third of 
the stems may be disbudded entirely. 


] >) tier practic of Peonies is a reg- 


Some commercial growers have adopted 
this practice, to maintain top bloom year 
after year. In the home garden the weak- 
est stems will often give later bloom 
which may be very welcome. 


Do not disbud until the stems of the 
side buds are at least an inch long. If 
done sooner, there is danger of injury to 
the then tender main stem, causing the 
bud that is left to blast. Take the bud 
to be removed between the thumb and 
one finger, turn it at right angles to its 
stem, and pull. This leaves the side stem 
still on the main stalk, but makes eertain 
there will be no injury to the main stalk, 
and no easy lodging place for blight 
germs. Commercial growers remove the 
entire side stem with a quick jerk, and 
if one gets the knack of it, and does not 
do it too early, it seems to work all right, 
and makes a more sightly and evenly 
balanced main stem. 


Do not throw the discarded buds on the 
ground. Burn them. If blight is pres- 
ent they help to spread it. Do not touch 
the buds that are to be left. They are 
covered with a sticky gum, and if you 
have already touched a _ blight-infected 
bud, you will spread blight to those you 
touch. Your fingers will get quite sticky, 
and a can of lysol solution in which to 
dip them occasionally will not only clean 
them, but will also prevent your spread- 
ing blight. Some commercial men rub 
their hands in the dirt when they get 
sticky, and let it go at that. 


If the side buds have grown on past 
the main center bud, that is a sign that 
the main center bud is dead, probably 
from a late freeze. Remove this, and 
you may still have a cluster of bloom, 
while if you do not notice this trouble, 
you may remove all the live side buds, 
leaving only the dead center buds, and 
then wonder why, with no live buds to 
grow, you get no bloom. 
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Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 
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RASS seed, lodged in the wool of 
Sheep, in wet weather, often sprouts 
giving the Sheep a green appearance, 


Bridal Wreath will be used to beautify 
the village of Wautoma, Wis. For the 
first year’s planting 1,800 plants were 
used. 


Lilac is the shrub selected to be 
planted along the highways in Marathon 
Co., Wisconsin. The Womens’ Clubs 
are sponsoring this commendable land- 
scape movement. 


A rise in temperature will thaw out 
Frogs, Toads, and Snakes, from their 
hibernating sleep, but a higher degree 
of warmth is required to awaken Bears 
from their deep winter’s stupor. 


A Queen Bee can lay twice her weight 
in eggs in 24 hours. 


A Robin kept flying at a window-pane 
for two weeks. For a second Spring the 
same Robin returned, or another just as 
foolish. 


Some Plants grow longer stems after 
the Plant flowers. Even after some flow- 
ers have been cut, the stems double their 
length in water,—like the Anemone. This 
power of cell-making without roots, may 
be the Plant’s dutiful instinct to raise the 
seed capsule to the required height. 


The Horseshoe Crab literally chews its 
food with its legs; the base of four of 
these members being set with bristling 
spines, which act like jaws. 


White Blackberries were developed by 
Luther Burbank. 


A Lizard of Java, known as Flying 
Dragon, is able to get from tree to tree, 
by using the winglike appendages like a 
parachute. 


“ ” 


Noseums, aecent on “no,” is what In- 
dians call the tiny biting mites (No- 
see-um) found in the woods, in early 
Summer days. 


A female Robin and a male Grackle 
were very chummy, in fact acted like a 
pair of fools. Friends who had been 
entertained by them, decided they had 
mated, for an unusual speckled Robin 
was later observed, which they believed 
was the off-spring of this unusual Bird 
pair. 


Sheet Lightning, is forked Lightning 
in the distance, hidden from direct view 
by clouds, a mountain, or the curvature 
of the earth. This discharge is so distant 
that the Thunder is not heard. 


Hens and Chickens, the old fashioned 
Plant known as Houseleek, was once 
thought to possess the power to ward off 
lightning. 


The Mourning Dove and Pigeon feed 
their young on “milk”, a fluid brought up 
from the crop. 


The fuzzy, grey Catkins of Aspen look 
like chenille fringe, dancing in the breeze. 
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Extremes in the Bird World 


BY GARRETT T. GREER, (Ohio) 








Hen’s Egg and Ostrich’s Egg. 
the size of this one would just fill the Ostrich Egg 


Humming Bird’s Nest showing the comparative size 
of fhe NEST of one with the EGG of the other 


Twenty hens’ eggs 


N the illustrations we are given an 

interesting comparison between two 
extremes in the Bird World. 

The Ostrich, the largest Bird in the 
world to-day, naturally lays the largest 
of all Eggs. The Egg that is shown in 
the two illustrations measures 17 inches 
in circumference one way and 161% inches. 
the other. If the shell of this Egg were 
filled with water it wou'd hold 2% pints 
while the Hen Egg shown beside it would 
hold one-eighth of a pint. . This means 
that it would require the contents of 
twenty such Chicken Eggs to fill the 
shell of the Ostrich Egg. 


A young Ostrich only one day old 
stands almost one foot in height. The 
parent often measure eight feet in 
height. 

The Humming Bird which represents 
the other extreme in the Bird World lays 
very small Eggs and it builds a Nest 
that is proportionately small. The Nest 
shown here measures only one and one- 
half inches across, outside measurement. 
The inside diameter of the nest is exactly 
three-fourths of an inch. The Eggs were 
the size of peas and the two young Birds 
were each about the size of a shelled 
peanut, when almost a week old. 





Starlings No Nuisance in Indiana 


EFERRING to the article, “Starling 
a Nuisance in Pennsylvania,’ De- 
cember, 1932, issue. 

Perhaps surroundings and environment 
have a lot to do with the nature and use- 
fulness of a creature, for here the Star- 
ling does not meet with Mr. Jacobs’ de- 
scription of the Bird. The only creature 
it seems to disagree with is its own kin, 
the English Sparrow, with which it is 
almost constantly at war; having ob- 
served it to nest in similar places as 
does the Sparrow and destroying the 
Sparrow’s nesting place and driving it 
from its shelter; whereas the English 
Sparrow is a most lazy creature, not 
caring to work for a living, and feeds 
with poultry, or robbing and driving our 
native Birds from their feeding places. 
The Starling searches uncultivated plots, 
as well as the garden, for insects and 
weed seed. Living near such a location, 
I daily observe them feeding. They are 
agreeable among themselves, often con- 
gregating in small flocks, and do utter 
short musical warbles and chirpings not 
at all offensive. 

We do have what we call a Cow Bird, 
which is the Rusty Blackbird, whose 
habits are to lay an egg with other bird 


eggs and steal away never to care for 
its offspring; this being that Bird’s worst 
feature. The Blackbirds congregate in 
great flocks which fill Mr. Jacobs’ de- 
scription, in the Fall, but do very little 
harm. 

Perhaps Mr. Jacobs may be correct as 
to how the Starling behaves in his 
locality, but that doesn’t do the Bird 
justice here, and I believe that every 
one of God’s creatures has a purpose 
and a place designated, and just as soon 
as that creature ceases its usefulness it 
is removed from this earth. 

For instance, the Wild Pigeon (Pas- 
senger Pigeon), we are told literally 
darkened the sky when its great flocks 
passed over, and that it was necessary 
to save the grain in the fields by club- 
bing the Birds off the shocks. But all of 
a sudden this Bird disappeared as if 
swallowed up by the earth. 

Museums have the remains of gigantic 
creatures which once roamed this earth, 
and of which today we dig up their 
bones where they have been buried count- 
less thousands of years. The Cassowary, 
Emu, Dodo, Great Bussard, and Rhea, 
have practically all disappeared from the 
earth. 


JOHN B. DrerBerstis, (Ind.) 
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Editorial Notes 


AVE been looking over past issues 

of Tue FLowrer GROWER and came 
to a request for advice on the desirability 
of certain Tall Bearded Iris. True, it is 
most difficult to make a selection from 
catalogue descriptions, but the decisions 
of even a reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
may not prove satisfactory either. As 
the old Indian said (according to tradi- 
tion), “It is lucky all people do not think 


alike. If they did ev ery one would w ant 
my squaw.’ 
The inquirer in this ease, wants to 


know what others think of the six Iris 
she has selected for purchase, saying she 
has been guided partly by the rating, 
but does not feel safe in depending too 
much on that, as it failed her onee when 
she selected Queen of May at 7.4 with 
a pretty name and good description in 
various catalogues. It turned out the 
“neliest Iris that I know of.” 

Seven and four-tenths is not much of 
a rating, but in spite of that Queen of 
May is very much admired by many 
people. I have disposed of most of 
mine as I haven’t room for more than 
40 or 50 varieties and am gradually dis- 
carding, as finer ones are obtained. When 
disposing of my surplus Iris I have 
found Queen of May quite a favorite. 

Really the only satisfactory way to 
select Iris is to visit a grower during the 
blooming season, select colors that suit 
one’s own faney and note general appear- 
anee of plants, such as height, strength 
of stem, quality of foliage, season of 
blooming, and so on, and then decide 
which ones will best suit the needs of 
your own garden, your individual taste, 
and your pocketbook. The last is apt to 
be a most important item, as all the other 
requirements may be met only to find the 
price prohibitive. 

Not long ago a friend who wants the 
very best in whatever he grows, was be- 
ing sorely tempted by the picture and 
deseription of what seemed to be a most 
beautiful Iris priced at $35. His wife 
advised ordering it, but still he hesitated, 
saving, “If I could see it growing I would 
know whether or not I want to put $35 
into it.” 

Iris farms or gardens are rather 
numerous, and in this day of rapid travel, 
most gardeners ean visit one during 
blooming time. All growers, however, do 
not earry the rarer specialties. 


One of our Club members, an ardent 
reader of THe FLOwER GROWER, said 
day or two ago, “My! how I do enjoy my 
FLOWER GROWER; it gets better and bet- 
ter all the time. I open it right away 
and first thing look for answers to ques- 
tions that have been asked.” 

It seems to me also, that one of its 
greatest values is the ability to get in 
touch with other flower lovers and gar- 
deners, both amateurs and professionals, 
from near and far. Hardly a week 
passes, also, that one or more letters do 
not come to me, either giving information 


in regard to a problem mentioned in 
some former issue, or asking for help; 
much of the latter is for su ggested topics 
for yearly programs or for aid in organ- 
izing a new garden club. When answers 
are expected a self-addressed stamped 
envelope should be enclosed. This is done 
by about half the writers, but the other 
half cause quite a drain on one’s pocket- 
book, but I dislike ignoring them. So 
far what answers I did not know myself 
I have been able to find some one who 
did. 

In the June “Notes,” information re- 
ceived on two or three points will be 
given, “passed on,” as it were. 


” 





Useful Hints for May 


OW has arrived the most crowded 

month of the amateur gardener’s 
year. Work just comes with a rush un- 
til one hardly knows which way to turn, 
especially as the amateur usually has im- 
portant duties outside the garden. It is 
his hobby or avocation not his (or her) 
vocation. 

Well, there is spading, raking, sowing, 
separating, setting out (especially toward 
the latter part of the month), spraying, 
transplanting of perennials, even weed- 
ing and early harvesting. All of these 
things are told year after year until it 
seems as though all but the very new 
amateurs must have a pretty good work- 
ing knowledge of what to do in May, so 
why not turn our attention toward the 
flower shows that will soon begin? 


First the most prominent Mav bloom- 


ing bulbs,—Tulips and Narcissus; the 
following points are quoted: 
TULIPS 
I aaah ghia a onc era ch dg a fa tds nie) isd Ravan 20 
BERING BUG TONGUES. 5 ok ccc ceca cceaes 20 
Sise according to variety.......scccscece 20 
NN orca eb bG kaw a wack Ge aA Several 15 
IN chine 0) ay ae fe ark, Ads Ack Sca BCX xe: ete yraive Jorahe Bas 10 
re ee een ar nnn an we 10 
I iti kek wind dahon wm acer ea lore 5 
100 
NARCISSUS 
Re er 32 
WEOGRMCES GL COMMILION. ..0 cc cccscccsesee 17 
I te ah Aca chins 6 a ardhi alam aieckiscuvaia ae aséaiae 17 
Balance between crown and spread of 
NN 5 59564 bs arg bobo Sia ws Ons Kis rR aS 17 
Size suitable to the variety.............. 17 
100 


Then from the American Iris Society 
is quoted the following: Individual 
Varieties; all classes other than seedlings, 
collections and arrangements. 


Whole Flower, 25 Per Cent 


eae eran ee etre re er 15 
I RR Aart rear ane ane eee 10 
Whole Flower, 50 Per Cent 
oa SRE he rad Li. 8 areata tes Oe teas Ge 15 
tas as aia ae asa ie ec. gs aig em iea ik Mia ww ae 19 
DOGS DOE TEXPUTO. 6cc 6c ccaics bscceee , 10 
Size as according to variety............ 10 
EE 6h bk 0 are dees Ree eNeen sce wed ‘ 5 
Stalk, 25 Per Cent 
Poise and grace according to section...... 10 

Number of blooms and buds according to 
OPO FTN Oe VE CEE TE TET ‘ 5 
Height according to section............ A) 
Branching according to section.......... 5 
100 
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IRIS SEEDLINGS 
Flower, 50 Per Cent 

0 ee en ee er a ee ee ae ee 15 
NERO A re eee pre eer eee a ear eh 10 
Bubetance ANG texture. ..- <2 ccc cccesscscs 10 

Size as compared with other varieties 
similar in color ee ee ee ee ee ‘ 10 


Fragrance 


Stalk, 25 Per Cent 


POINS GME BTROE coon sc cowie ssveccevecoes 10 

Branching according to section.......... i) 

Height according to section............-. 5 

Number of blooms and buds aes to 
BOC. nc ccc eessessisees rr Yk ° 


Distinctiveness, 25 Per Cent | 
Outstanding quality from and superiority 
to varieties already in commerce. 


FOR COLLECTIONS 
In case of close competitions judge each vase 
in acéordance with the standards of excellence 
for an individual variety. 


Apply to Exhibit as a Whole 
Variety of height and color according to 


ee Ere ree Terie ee 25 
GOMOPEL GUAMEF <ccccesccrccesecersceeces 25 
Condition (freshness of bloom, etc.)..... 25 
Appropriate to schedule, naming, etc..... 25 

100 





Background for Out-door 
Living-room 


HE first consideration is, are we 

going to plant a corner property or an 
inside lot? If it be an inside property, 
we should look for all trees on the ad- 
joining grounds, to see if we could not 
make use of them in our picture. If our 
plot of ground is small they might even be 
more valuable on the other man’s 
property. 

When we think of a Living-Room, the 
thought comes to us, of four walls and 
how to decorate them. One of these walls 
will be the house and that is easily taken 
eare of. Then comes the sides and back 
lines. In our city, we are allowed a four 
foot fence, and a hedge, if planted on the 
line is considered a fence. That means 
very little privacy for our Out-door 
Living-Room. Of course, if no objection 
is filed by our neighbors it might work 
out all right, but it would not pay to put 
much money into such a project. 

If the yard is very small, we could 
have a trellis of ten or twelve feet a short 
distanee from the line, with Honeysuckle 
or Clematis trained on it. One might use 
a few Hercules Club Trees. These would 
not take as much space as shrubs. Climb- 
ing Rosebushes would also be good. 

Now take a look at the neighbor’s trees 
and fit the planting to fill in and blend 
with the trees already planted. It may 
take a lot of patience and time, but we 
will surely feel repaid if the planting is 
done right. 

Next add a perennial border, three or 
four feet wide, using plants suited to 
sun or shade as the case may be. The 
whole should make a_ beautiful back- 
ground. 

In the rear of the garden, where the 
neighboring property adjoins, a few trees 
would be good. Trimmed high, they 
would not shade the garden too much. A 
grapevine or a few Berry Bushes, with 
Vegetables planted in front, would look 
well and be profitable at the same time. If 
the property is on the corner, and no trees 
are already there, plant the shade trees 
inside, instead of between walk and curb. 
Trim the trees high enough to prevent 

(Continued on page 223 
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Strange Ways of the Opossum 


looks as if she might be laughing, 

so perhaps she enjoys having her 
four babies climb over her, even if one 
grabs hard, sticking his sharp little claws 
into her skin. The picture was taken by 
a policeman, who discovered the family 
near Sierra Madre, California. 


The Opossum is one of the queerest 
animals known; its chief characteristic 
being its ability to feign death more per- 
fectly than any other creature. At such 
times the Opossum will allow himself to 
be roughly handled without showing the 
least sign of life. The “playing dead” 
effect is helped out by the whitish face, 
grizzled gray coat, and scaly tail; and 
when his jaws loll open, and his eyes are 
found dimmed and tongue extended it is 
enough to fool anyone not familiar with 
‘possum ways. The only way as yet 
found to make the animal quit this death 
pose is to throw him in water, when he 
must swim out or drown. 

Another interesting fact about Opos- 
sums is that they belong to the oldest 
form of animal life in the country. They 
could most easily pride themselves on 
their family tree, for it extends back to 
the time of tree ferns and club mosses. 
Their forefathers were here dodging their 
enemies, and hanging by their tails from 
giant Ferns (long ago turned into coal) 
when the world was young. They belong 
to the family known as Marsupialia;* 
and judging from fossil remains, they 
were pretty widely distributed over the 
globe. 


It appears that at about the time the 
marsupials were at the highest period 
of development, Australia concluded to 
secede from the mainland of Asia, and 
primitive animals who went with her to 
her isolated position, exist to this day, 
with little variation. This accounts in 
part for the weird animals still to be 
found on the Australian eontinent. 
Standing alone, it now has the dignity 
of being called a continent. The ances- 
tors of the Opossum are thought to have 
been associated with the Ground Sloth 
and other prehistoric animals. He is to 
be found nowhere else except in a re- 
stricted district in South Africa, and is 
represented by about twenty-four species 
on the American continent. Mostly he is 
found in our Southern and Middle States. 
‘Possum and Sweet Potatoes, as every 
one knows, is the partienlar culinary de- 
light of the southern negro. 


Ti mother Opossum in the picture 





* Pouched; equipped with a bag or pouch 
for carrying the young. 


_ Eprror’s Nore—The Opossum, told about 
in the above article, has always intrigued 
the Editor because of its uncommon qualities. 
The fact that it is a Marsupialia (pouch- 
bearer), and that the young are carried 
in this pouch until quite mature, makes the 
Opossum especially an object of study. If 
this Editor was interested in hunting, the 
Opossum would be about the last animal 
that he would want to hunt. They are 


too tame in their wild state to be really 
game animals. 





BY L. F. WITHERSPOON, (S. C.) 








There is sometning 
the expression of 


The young of the Opossum are born 
immature and are placed at birth in the 
mother’s pouch. The young may number 
as high as fourteen at times. On being 
placed in the pouch on the mother's 
abdomen, they at once attach themselves 
firmly to slender teats and remain at- 
tached for some time, the mother forcing 
the milk down their throats. The only 
other marsupial now existing is the 
Kangaroo of Australia, who also carries 
her young in a pouch. 

The Opossums that inhabit the United 
States, when found in the South is known 
as the Virginia species, and this one ex- 
tends into tropical countries, being gradu- 
ally replaced by other species toward the 
limits of South America. 


The young remain from six to eight 
weeks in the pouch. Sometimes the 
mother arches her tail over her back, and 
the young cling to it, when they have 
grown large enough to be out. They cling 
with their prehensile tails, heads down 
and forward, feet touching back. 

When playing ’possum, the position 
taken is with body eurled up, head be- 
tween fore legs, and nose touching stom- 
ach. One observer has remarked, on see- 
ing an Opossum feigning death, that the 
creature “looked as if dead a month” so 
weazened and weather-beaten did it ap- 
pear. 

Mother Opossum will resist in every 
way possible having the young taken from 
her pouch. When she sits up, the funny 
little heads show in the slit between the 
compartments of the poveh. When tamed, 
however, the Opossums make good pets, 
and are not quite as temperamental as 
the Raccoon. 

A man in Columbus, Ohio, who dis- 
covered a female Opossum a dog was 
worrying, rescued her, dressed her wounds, 








aimost maternal in 
the Mother’s face 


and helped raise her twelve babies, which 
were still in her pouch. He deseribes 
them as being about two inches long at 
that time; hairless and sightless. They 
grew slowly at first because the mother 
was injured, and it was several weeks be- 
fore the boldest one timidly poked a nose 
through the opening in the pouch. Fin- 
ally he ventured to craw! out, el.nging to 
his mother’s fur. The others soon fol- 
lowed, but all would seurry back at the 
slightest noise. 

One of them managed to escape from 
the old cornerib where the man kept them, 
and was gone ten days. Evidently the 
others resented his wandering from the 
fold, and instead of providing the equiva- 
lent of the fatted calf, they set on him and 
gave him a sound drubbing. They even 
bit off his large white ears elose to his 
head! The young fought fiercely over 
their food. 

Their feet have peculiar shapes, some- 
thing like hands. In walking a limb the 
“thumb” goes on one side and the four 
fingers on the other. The tail, besides 
being handy in walking and suspension, 
serves like the rope walker’s balance pole 
while walking on limbs. The young may 
be earried around on the end of a walk- 
ing stick, and make gentle and interest- 
ing pets. 

The Opossum has been described as 
an animal with hands like a human being, 
eyes like a rat, and one which hisses like 
a snake. The color of the Common and 
Virginia Opossum is usually gray, with 
yellowish variations, and the face is al- 
ways lighter in color. In various parts 
of the country the animal's eolors and 
size vary. The head is long, with snout 
extended bevond the lower jaw. The ears 
are naked, and on the five toes there are 
slender, sharp nails. The length of lite 
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The common kind is 


is but one year. 
habitat extends 


the largest and its 
farthest north. 
Generally speaking, Opossums make 
their homes in hollow logs and under 
sheltering banks. In Winter they curl 


up in a dense, warm bed of leaves. The 
Virginia Opossum sometimes lives in 


towns, and at such times acts as a scav- 
enger, retiring to roofs and sewers in the 
daytime. 

Their manner of making their toilettes 
is interestingly described by the man pre- 
viously mentioned who had a mother 
’Possum and her babies in his care. They 
spent much time combing their hair and 
washing their faces and hands. Nature 
has supplied them plentifully with sali- 
vary glands, and they used copious quan- 
tities of the saliva. Their feet and tails 
were kept scrupulously neat, the hands 
being always clean and rosy. One of the 
number which the man named “Blackie” 
used what he called her “rear-foot hands” 
for the toilet operation. With the right 
hand she began to comb just back of her 
ear and continued to a point above her 
hips. The work was finished with her 
front feet. The long, narrow nails on 
the feet were useful in this work. 

This family growled and snarled over 
their food like dogs, and chewed each 
others’ ears and noses in their quarrels. 
Those whose noses got the worst of the 
chewing, hissed loudly. 

Very few people have ever seen the 
mother Opossum with her family because 
of the animal’s noeturnal habits; but oc- 
easionaly some one has eaptured such a 
family and kept them long enough to 
observe their habits. When all the little 
ones, sometimes as many as eight or ten, 
«limb on the mother, clinging to tail, hair 
neck and legs, she staggers under the 
weight. No other North American animal, 
it is claimed, bears such a burden, and 
her patience and serenity under it, pro- 
vokes admiration. 

The Opossum eats a great variety of 
food, according to habitat, and the sort 
obtainable. The Crab-eating species 
grows quite large. This species ranges 
through all of tropieal America. The 
young of this kind differ from all the 
others in that when ready to leave the 
pouch they grow a short silky fur, which 
gradually deepens to dark, brownish 
black by maturity. 

While waiting with a party for grunion 
to appear on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, to spawn, the writer saw one of 
these Opossums walking along the bank 
apparently not at all disturbed by the 
bright camp fire and the group of talking 
and laughing people. One of the men 
succeeded in capturing the animal, with 
very little difficulty, and put him in a 
sack for a time. When begged to release 
it, he dumped it out of the sack, where 
it stood for a moment looking at the fire, 
-as if rather curious as to what it was all 
about. Then it trotted calmly off, in an 
unhurried manner. It may have been 
somewhat dazed by the light, but its 
‘composure was unusual, we thought. It 
was nearly midnight when he made his 
appearance. He, too, may have been 
waiting for the grunion to appear and 
‘provide him with a feast. 
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Florida Peat Moss 


BY P. F. WITHERSPOON, (S. C.) 


Moss or simply Peat, as it is better 

known, which appear now and 
again show that interest is on the in- 
crease, as it may well be. 

For the past six years, I have used it 
constantly and rather extensively in my 
experiments with the propagation of 
Lilies and Azaleas, native and foreign, in 
clay soil. My experimental nursery is .in 
the Piedmont section of South Carolina 
where red clay and coastal sand meet. 
So I have experience with both soils. 


Peat makes clay porous and friable, 
keeps it from packing and baking, enables 
its handling sooner after rains, and makes 
it retentive of moisture, thus preventing 
the “washing,” which all clay farmers 
learn to dread after a “gully-washer rain” 
such as we frequently experience on roll- 
ing land at the foot of the mountains. 

Peat also makes sandy land retentive 
of moisture, furnishes body and binds it 
together, so that both air and moisture 
are retained. Thus, whatever type of soil 
you start with, peat is the solution of 
your problems, unless you have inherited 
an old fertile garden that has been 
worked for a hundred or so years, 
trenched and subsoiled, deep, mellow and 
loose, with adequate rain and not too 
much. If you have, you are in Paradise 
already and don’t need Peat! But the 
rest of us will find that it approximates 
a desirable inheritance and is attainable 
by amateur and expert alike. 

In case of dearth of old- well-rotted 
manure, such as in my childhood used to 
be given to anyone who would haul it off, 
peat used with bonemeal or cottonseed 
meal, with the addition of a commercial 
mixed fertilizer or sheep manure, for 
quick results on annuals and vegetables, 
with bone meal alone for perennials, rock 
plants and slower-growing shrubs, is 
ideal. It is pleasant to handle, easily in- 
corporated in soil mixtures, light, gives a 
good color to yel'ow or red soil and is no 
more expensive than purchasing animal 
manures and spending the next ten years 
trying to eradicate nut grass and weeds 
from lawn and garden. 

One load of manure purchased by me 
three vears ago, for $2.50, in an unwary 
moment, when I yielded weakly to the 
plea of a colored neighbor that he needed 
the money, has cost me in weeding labor 
alone, as nearly as I can compute it from 
my garden accounts, $34.00, and dock, 
pig weed, nut grass, bermuda grass and 
some seven other varieties of unwelcome 
plants are still gaining on me. The 
manure looked well-rotted, too. No more 
manure for me. From then on, it has 
been Peat and bonemeal, touched up with 
sheep manure or a chemical fertilizer, 
mixed in a proportion to suit the particu- 
lar plant, seed, cutting or bulb. 


[ie intermittent discussions of Peat 


NTIL last year, I used imported Peat, 
receiving it from a nearby port in 
bales of about 200 pounds. I put it on 
two inches thick as a summer mulch, and 
mixed it with the soil for Lilies and Aza- 
leas. It makes a beautiful bed cover and 


retains many times its own weight of 
moisture. 

But since learning of the Florida va- 
riety of Peat, I have substituted it with 
equally good results in all cases. It has 
plant food value also, as well as being so 
much easier to use. It comes in 60-pound 
bags, already loose and ready to spread. 
The other has to be broken up, sometimes 
with much difficulty, though “granulated,” 
because baling has made it almost a solid. 
The rich black of the native humus is 
more pleasing than the brown when used 
as a mulch or for pots, I think, and after 
its use for a season as a mulch, and it is 
dug in, the beds begin to look like the 
finest old garden loam such as one sees in 
England. 

On the hottest day in our hot summer, 
I often run my hand under the blanket 
of Peat on my Rose, Lily or Azalea beds, 
and glory in the cool, dark, moist, root- 
cover. Peat holds even temperature and 
moisture, better than paper mulch, I find. 
It can only be surpassed by rotted woods 
earth in a moist northern forest. 

Those who have never seen peat 
“mined” in this country or in Holland or 
Germany (where it is used also for fuel), 
would be vastly interested in a visit to 
the Florida lakes from which it is 
pumped to a ten-acre drying bed of con- 
crete, through a half mile pipe line. Sun 
dried and pulverized, it is packed into 
bags and shipped all over this country, 
going by carloads to the golf greens and 
big estates, where it induces growth of 
grass and flowers, and discourages weeds 
by its acidity. It, itself, has no weed 
seeds and has never had. It is the prod- 
uct of thousands of years of the decom- 
position and packing down of water 
plants and mosses; and as the Florida 
variety is pumped from under standing 
water, and is sun dried, it cannot bring 
weeds to lawn or garden, as does manure. 

Peat makes for neat gardening. I have 
often said that it is “ladylike,” meaning 
that ladies like it; for it is clean, light, 
good color, easy to handle, odorless, 
sightly, in a word everything that manure 
is not. I have used it in every form, for 
poultry litter, stable bedding, in pots 
made by compression for greenhouse 
propagation, and as a mulch and soil 
improver. Dry, it is ideal for storing 
roots and tubers. Slightly moist it keeps 
seedlings and even large evergreens in 
good condition for planting for weeks 
after receipt when weather conditions do 
not permit immediate setting. This 
summer, I have germinated Cactus and 
succulents in a mixture of sand and Peat 
with fine results. In Peat, this summer, 
a Regal Lily, three years from seed, had 
twenty-seven blossoms on the stalk. 





Peat Moss has become a very common 
article of merchandise among nurserymen, 
florists, and flower lovers, and its value 1s 
so thoroughly understood that the above 
article will be interesting to the large army 
of users of this valuable material. Peat, 
(or Peat Moss), not only is valuable as a 
conserver of moisture, but in decaying adds 
valuable fertilizing elements. 
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A very lovely pure white 
dwarf Godetia with large 
wide-open flowers 


Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


AY is perhaps the most critical 
M period in the garden, for we 
must repair the ravages of 
Winter in the perennial border, and~pro- 
vide flowers for display and eut-flowers, 
and this means that May is the month 
to sow Annuals. Here are some choice 
Annuals for May sowing which ean safely 
be ealled “out-of-the-ordinary”, vet which 
are listed by many seedsmen. 
AN UNUSUAL ANNUAL HEDGE 
For the gardener who is tired of the 
old Kochia, or Burning-bush, a most at- 
tractive plant to take its place is Arte- 
misia sacrorum viridis, the Summer-fir, 
or Summer Christmas-tree. Closely re- 
lated to the Western Sagebrush, it has 
a clean aromatic odor that is most refresh- 
ing. The rich, dark-green plants form 
perfect pyramids that grow from three 
to five feet high. They make splendid 
background plants. 


FOR WASTE PLACES AND THIN SOIL 


There is perhaps no better plant for 
waste places and spots with thin soil than 
Bartonia aurea, Cloth-of-Gold, a grey- 
green plant with thistle-like leaves, that 
bears golden-yellow flowers of a brilliant, 
dazzling color atop twelve-inch stems. 
These golden cups make splendid cut 
flowers. Since Bartonia cannot be trans- 
planted, seed should be sown where it is 
to bloom. 


THE SWANFLOWER 


One plant which has somehow missed 
popularity in America, although it has 
every good quality, is Clarkia elegans. 
Perhaps this may be attributed to the 
fact that it has no widely-used common 
name. The most appropriate name is 
one I heard used by an old negro in 
Tennessee, who ealled it the Swanflower, 
perhaps from the long graceful sprays 


BY R. M. CARLETON, (IIl.) 


of flowers. These sprays, in tones of 
delicate pink, rose, salmon, lavender and 
white, resemble branches of the Flower- 
ing Almond. The plant grows from two 
to three feet high, and is in bloom from 
July to September. It does well in sandy 
soil, but will not tolerate crowding. 
NEMESIA 

Here is a flower that is used in Seot- 
land as freely as we use Nasturtiums or 
Zinnias. It is a drawf grower for the 
front of the border, averaging less than 
12 inches, and is covered with orchid-like 
flowers about half-an-inech across, in an 
amazing variety of soft or vivid tints. 
From May-sown seed, Nemesia will bloom 
from late July until cut down by frost. 
One of the loveliest flower beds I have 
ever seen had a rose-colored variety of 
this species as an edging, with blue Lark- 
spurs just behind the Nemesia. 


MINIATURE SUNFLOWERS 


Not all Sunflowers are floral cabbages, 
fit only for coarse backgrounds in semi- 


wild gardens. The varieties which are 
eataloged under Helianthus cucumeri- 


folias grow into spreading bushes which 
are between two and three feet tall, and 
bear from twenty to thirty small Sun- 
flowers that will last for days as eut 
flowers. Nor are they out of place in the 
garden wherever a clear-yellow mass is 
desired. The variety Orion has curved 
petals like those of a single Cactus 
Dahlia. 


A CALIFORNIA BUSH-POPPY 


Those who have grown the California 
Poppy, Escho!tzia, have often regretted 
that its delicate flowers were not suitable 
for cutting. There is, however, a bush 


Escholtzia, called Hunnemannia fumariae- 
folia, or Santa Barbara Poppy, which 
grows into shrubby bushes about 18 inches 


high, and bears beautiful clear-yellow cup- 
shaped flowers, three inches across, on 
12 inch stems. These make exceptionally 
fine cut-flowers. The petals are crinkled 
like those of a rare yellow Oriental 
Poppy. 
A MEMORIAL FLOWER 

One of the most permanent of all 
memorials is to name a worth-while flower 
for a friend. How fortunate that we 
have the dainty Nigella Miss Jekyll, to 
keep green the memory of that well- 
known flower lover, who has just recently 
died. But even if we are not familiar 
with her labour-of-love at Munstead, we 
could still enjoy the lovely tender-blue 
flowers of this outstanding annual. These 
resemble Cornflowers, except that they 
are borne in a halo of delicately-cut 
foliage, which gives the species its two 
amusingly contrasting names: Love-in-a 
mist, and Devil-in-a-bush. As cut flowers 
the Nigella lasts for nearly two weeks. 

AN ANNUAL AZALEA 

How we envy the man with a green- 
house, and the chance he enjoys of raising 
forcing Azaleas. Yet in the Summertime 
we need not envy him, since the annual 
Godetia makes a pot-plant which even 
on close inspection is difficult to distin- 
guish from a shrub Azalea. This year 
seedsmen are offering two new varieties, 
Double Sweetheart, a soft pink, and Sybil 
Sherwood, a bright salmon pink, deli- 
cately edged with white. The first grows 
about twelve inches high, and the second 
about twenty. 


But the Godetia is by no means confined 
to pot use. It is a first-class border 
plant or cut-flower. Like Clarkia, it 
wants enough room to develop its shrub- 
like form. 
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Spraying Necessary for Success with Dahlias 


Flower J 





BY WM. A. FINGER, Jr., (Long Island) 


LOT has been written and printed 
A on the eulture of Dahlias but the 

most important part of the cul- 
ture has been generally omitted, which is 
“spraying against sucking insects.” Dah- 
lias are just like any and all other plant 
life that must be sprayed for a success- 
ful erop in the present insect infested 
period. 

No matter what is used as a plant food 
or fertilizer or extra careful attention 
given, Dahlias simply will either be a 
failure or part failure when affected with 
the “hard to see and find” sucking insects. 

We have seen wonderful flowers on 
fine healthy plants that were planted in 
ordinary garden soil without any addi- 
tional fertilizer and practically no eulti- 
vation, “the ground being as hard as 
rock” and still the Dahlia plants thrived 
and bloomed freely because they were not 
troubled with sucking insects. 

On the other hand we have seen the 
worst, sickly-looking plants with hardly 
a flower in the whole patch, and they 
were planted in the richest garden soil 
where all kinds of high-priced commercial 
fertilizers and manure were used in plant- 
ing and more was applied at intervals 
during the growing season and given the 
best of cultivation and special care, but 
the results were most disappointing, for 
the crop of fine large exhibition flowers 
and hea'thy plants as expected, failed to 
materialize because of the damage done 
by the sucking insects. We are referring 
to the Dahlias noticed in some of the gar- 
dens of the millionaires’ estates whose 
gardeners do not seem to realize that 
spraying is absolutely necessary to secure 
fine flowers and healthy plants and roots 
of the Dahlia. 


In our experience of growing Dahlias, 
and what we have seen elsewhere, it seems 
that spraying is the most important part 
of Dahlia Culture, for when the plants 
are attacked with the sucking insects 
(namely), the Thrips, Leaf Hoppers, 
Aphis, Red Spider, and the Tarnished 
Plant Bug, they will be a partial, if not 
a complete failure, “regardless of special 
care given and plant food used.” The 
results will not be satisfactory unless the 
plants are sprayed. 


After many years of experimenting 
with various Insecticides we find the “In- 
secticides” containing “Pyrtheum” su- 
perior to all others we know and highly 
recommend this Insecticide sometimes re- 
ferred to as “Pyrtheum Soap” for spray- 
ing Dahlias beeause it is so effective and 
pleasant to use. This Insecticide can be 
secured, “under various trade names,” 
from any local Seedsman or Dealer hand- 
ling garden supplies. We advise to start 
spraying with “Pyrtheum” Insecticide 
when “sprouts just come out of the 
ground” and continue spraying twice or 
at least onee every week until blooming 
season and when in bloom spray every 
ten days until frost. The first spraying 
will kill the “Thrip” that comes up out of 
the ground with the sprout and the fol- 
lowing and continual sprayings will de- 
stroy the “Leaf Hoppers,” “Aphis” and 


“The Tarnished Plant Bug” and also the 
late flight of the “thrip” that cause the 
faded and blighted Dahlia Flowers. 
Since the “Pyrtheum” also acts as a 
stomach poison, all leaf and flower-eating 
insects will be killed by the regular spray- 
ing as advised for sucking insects. Direc- 
tions for diluting and mixing will be 
found on container. We advise to make 
solution to strength as recommended by 
Manufacturer for “Leaf Hopper.” 





Dahlia Green Plants 


Peony plants are rooted cuttings taken 
from roots or clumps, and, when prop- 
erly cut, rooted, and cared for before de- 
livery are capable of growing into a strong 
healthy plant which will give just as good 
or even better flowers and roots as one 
grown direct from a root. 

The grower who is careful and not in too 
great a hurry will be able to give his cus- 
tomers complete satisfaction provided the 
customer does his part in giving the plant 
proper care after setting it out in the 
garden. 

The cutting should be taken when from 
2% to 3 inches high and as close to the 
eye as possible without destroying the eye 
and trimmed of all except the top pair of 
leaves and plunged for about an inch into 
clean, sharp, coarse sand to root. The sand 
should be kept as moist as it will stay with 
one watering a day and plenty of ventila- 
tion provided as lack of good circulation of 
fresh air will cause damping off. They must 
however be protected from drafts or too 
great temperature changes. The time of 
rooting varies with variety and condition 
of the cutting when taken and will be any- 
where from five days to five weeks and will 
be easily determined as the cutting will 
show signs of wanting to grow as soon as 
it is rooted. If the cutting is given too 
much heat or direct light it will develop 
stringy, fibrous rootlets which cannot grow 
into a strong root system. The ideal tem- 
perature is about 60 to 65 degrees Fahren- 
heit for the sand in which the cutting is 
set. A very humid atmosphere as well as 
ventilation is necessary to prevent wilting 
in some cases. Occasionally a variety will 
be found where the cutting has a marked 
tendency to wilt. This can be overcome by 
placing it deeper in the sand or covering it 
completely for several days with a glass 
fruit jar. 

When the cutting is well rooted it should 
be transplanted to a 2% or 3 inch pot in 
a good potting mixture and well watered 
to settle the soil around the roots. The 
young plant should be kept in the green- 
house for a week or so or until it has grown 
one joint and then placed in a cold frame 
or lath house until time to set out in the 
garden. Where there is danger of frost the 
plants cannot be placed in the frame or 
lath house until all such danger is past. 
The pot must never: be allowed to dry out 
and not be kept too wet as either condition 
will be detrimental to the plant. 

When the plant is set out in the garden 
it should be puddled in and next day culti- 
vated lightly. If the day is bright it may 
be necessary to shade it for a day or so. 
For the first two or three weeks the young 
plant is out in its permanent location it 
must be watered often enough to keep the 
ground well moistened, but not too wet, to 
assist the roots to get established. 

J. F. Corpes, 


(in California Dahlia Grower) 
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Book Reviews 











STARTING EARLY VEGETABLES AND 
FLOWERNG PLANTS UNDER 
GLASS. By Charles H. Nissley, of the 
State Agricultural College, New Jersey. 
153 Illustrations. 300 pp. Orange 
Judd Publishing Company, New York. 
Price $3.00. 


This book is addressed to both amateur 
and commercial growers and goes into the 
essentials of constructing and heating both 
hotbeds and greenhouses. Different ways 
of making cold frames are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and plans given which in many 
instances suggest inexpensive modifications 
to meet the needs of the individual home. 
There are chapters on seeds and their 
germination, soils for plant growing, seed 
sowing, and the care of young plants, in- 
cluding transplanting and “hardening off.” 
The common diseageg: and insects of young 
plants are describé@dsand the most approved 
means of control are given. Discussions 
of individual crops follow. These include 
tomatoes, eggplants and peppers, cabbage 
and cauliflower, celery, lettuce and related 
crops, melons, eucumbers, squash, sweet 
potatoes, and annual flowering plants. The 
plans are lucid, and much important in- 
formation is offered for the securing of 
early plants, either for the home grower 
or for market. 


THE BOOK OF THE DELPHINIUM. 
By John E. Leeming. Illustrated with 
Colored Plates and Drawings. 76 pp. 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Publishers, New 
York. Price, $1.25. 

Lovers of this popular flower will wel- 
come an entire book given to its propaga- 
tion and culture, which the author assures 
us is not really difficult, though seemingly 
exacting in some respects. The character 
of the soil for best results, including 
methods of fertilization, culture, and pro- 


pagation, are explained in detail. One 
mistake is overcrowding, which induces 


mildew. Plants should not be set closer 
than three feet apart. Then there is 
mulching, not in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term, but with the hoe to aerate 
the soil. Details are given for staking, 
and even for treatment of the hollow 
flower stem after the fading flowers have 
been removed—little things, but with far- 
reaching consequences. Insect enemies and 
diseases with remedies are satisfactorily 
treated, and hybridization and the ele- 
ments of Mendelism are touched upon. 


THE STRAWBERRY. By Samuel Fraser. 





Illustrated, 120 pp. Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. Price 
$1.25. 

This is a practical treatise on the 


planting, cultivation, and harvesting of the 
strawberry, from the viewpoint of both 
home and commercial grower. Advantages 
of both clay and sandy soils are discussed 
and there are complete directions for pre- 
paring the land, cultivation, combatting 
disease, and marketing. Special qualities 
of the leading varieties are indicated. It 
is stated that some of the many who can- 
not eat ordinary strawberries will find the 
New York, one of the sweetest varieties, 
quite adapted to their use. 


BUSH FRUIT PRODUCTION. By Ralph 
A. Van Meter. 21 Illustrations. 123 
pp. Orange Judd Publishing Company, 
New York. Price $1.25. 

This covers the culture of raspberries 
of the various sorts, blackberries, dew- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, and _ blue- 
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berries. Soil, transplanting, pruning, and 
diseases are each taken up in the various 
chapters devoted to the different fruits. 
This is a most helpful handbook for all 
growers of any of the bush fruits. 


BessiE L. PutNnAM, (Penn.) 


CLIMBING ROSES. By G. A. Stevens. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price $2.00. 


Of rose books in the last ten years there 
have been a-many. Some of them have 
been good, some of them indifferent, and 
none bad. “Climbing Roses,” is the first 
broad and full showing of these most in- 
teresting and important items in the rose 
world. Mr. Stevens is Secretary of the 
American Rose Society. He also is con- 
stantly in touch with the work done at 
Mr. MeFarland’s’ Breeze Hill Garden, 
which has probably the largest private 
collection of climbing roses on the con- 
tinent. 

“Climbing Roses” tells the whole story 
in an entertaining fashion calculated to 
make more people want more climbing 
roses. It is in the largest sense a _phil- 
anthropie book, because the author has 
foregone his royalty and the printer has 
“worked” his customers for use of the 32 
illustrations in full color, which make the 
pages both beautiful and helpful, so that 
the book may sell for $2. Added to the 
chapters which really tell about climbing 
roses are, where they can be grown, how 
they can be grown, and how they can be 
cared for, is the most complete descriptive 
list of climbing rose varieties ever pub- 
lished. It includes 802 varieties, described 
not in the catalogue fashion, to sell some- 
thing, but from the standpoint of real 
facts. Anyone who will buy and read this 
book ought to be saved many times its 
price through its descriptive list alone, 
while at the same time getting the great 
advantage of the last word on how to do 
well with these Roses. 





Background for Out-door Living 


Room 
(Continued from page 218) 


their overhanging the sidewalk. Then a 
cool and restful background may be made 
by planting shrubs under the trees, be- 
tween them and the lawn. 

In choosing shrubs we must be careful 
to get the sorts that will bear pruning, 
especially if the space is small. Nor is it 
wise to get those that need constant 
spraying which takes the joy out of life. 
Too many varieties in a small space do 
not look well. If we will notice where 
nature is the gardener, we will see clumps 
of one sort of tree, bush, or plant instead 
of one of a kind placed here and there. 
Foliage and berries must be considered in 
selecting trees and shrubs, as they last 
much longer than the flowers. Honey- 
suckle, Snowberry, and the Dogwoods 
are good and not expensive. 

There are many more varieties, but indi- 
vidual taste must govern the selection, 
provided what is chosen is adapted to the 
conditions. Proper growing conditions 
must be considered first, however. There 
is more satisfaction in raising plants that 
do well, even if they are not our first 
choice. Gardens will naturally be differ- 
ent as persons’ ideas are different. 

Having settled the background, now 
the garden is ready for other flowers, 
furniture, family and friends. 


Henry K. Preston. 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 4-B-17 


Four Room House With Plenty of Space 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


HE amount of space there is in a 
house is more important than the 
number of rooms. This fact is 
particularly evident in the house pictured. 
above, design 4-B-17. It is classified as 
a four-room house, but it contains prac- 
tically all the accommodations that can 
be found in a house of five rooms. 


A SMALL HOUSE, BUT LOTS OF ROOM 

Observing the plans it can be seen that 
there are two bed rooms of excellent size, 
each with a large closet, a bathroom with 
a linen closet, and another closet in the 
adjacent hallway. The livilig room and 
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dining aleove are combined, but so ar- 
ranged that the living portion of the 
house is really one large room nearly 
twenty-seven feet in length. Finally there 
is a kitchen with a built-in breakfast 
nook and stairway to the basement. There 
is plenty of accommodation here for a 
family of three or four in a ground area 
that is slightly less than 26x36 feet. 

If one were forced to name the arehi- 
tectural style for this house he might be 
quite indefinite and call it Mediterranean, 
or he might say that it has an Italian 
flavor, especially because of the use of 
the “Palladian motiff” in the front wall 
of the porch. As a matter of fact, the 
style is an adaptation of some details 
of exterior design as used by the Italian 
home builders, worked out with a plan 
which is so purely American that it seems 
more exact to call its style American. 
This particular form of small house 
architecture, no matter how it is named, 
has met with enormous favor all over the 
United States. It represents a distinct 
departure from the more formal archi- 
tecture of the colonial period. 


COLOR AND TEXTURE ADD INTEREST 


The exterior of the house has been made 
interesting through a happy use of ma- 
terials. The combination of tile roof, 
stueco walls, wrought iron railing about 
the porch and steps, and the brick work 
in the steps lend a cheerful note of color. 
Greater vivacity may be obtained through 
the use of rough textured stucco. 

Special note should be made of the 
porch, which becomes a real necessity in 
certain climates, but this porch is part 
of the house. The designer has solved 
the problem of making the porch an 
integral part of the design. 

The construction of this house is hol- 
low tile or common brick with an exterior 
finish of stucco. 
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CONTROL 


OF TENT CATERPILLARS 

In the past few years, the Tent Cater- 
pillar, in certain localities, has become one 
of our worst pests, but with a reasonable 
amount of effort a great number can be 
destroyed before any damage is done. Any 
time before the leaves start to appear on 
the trees is a good time to engage in this 
work, 

The eggs from which the Tent Caterpillar 
(Malacosoma americana) is hatched, con- 
sists of a brown mass about three-quarters 
of an inch wide and one-eighth of an inch 
thick; and has a glossy, varnish-like coat- 
ing to protect the eggs against the ele- 
ments. They are mostly wrapped around 
the branch, where same is about the thick- 
ness of a lead pencil, usually about a foot 
from the end. They are easily identified 
by standing under the trees and looking 
upwards, using the sky as a back ground. 
They can be readily removed and should 


be burned. Do not wait until the leaves 
start to form, it will be too late then, 


because the nests cannot be seen as clearly 
as when the trees are bare. 

Burning out the tents (or occupants 
later on) rarely helps, and very often does 
serious damage to the trees. You may 
burn with a torch for a long time, but you 
seldom burn all the Caterpillars in the 
tent. Those on the outside, when burned, 
anpear to act as an insulation for those 
beneath, for after the wind blows away the 
charred remains, the center of the mass 
again starts on its way to further destruc- 
tion. If the tent is discovered when very 
small, remove it and follow the silken cord 
and it will lead you to the nest at the end 
of the branch. If this is not done and 
only the tent is removed, the march from 
the ege nest will again soon start. 

Wild Cherry Trees are most susceptible, 
being followed by Apple, Plum, Crab, and 
very often Peach and Pear Trees. 

In communities where this pest has 
gained a foot-hold, it would seem that the 
aid of Boy Seouts could be enlisted, or if 
necessary a small bounty could be paid 
for all complete nests brought in. An 
investment of a few dollars, with a low 
premium rate on the egg nest, would cer- 
tainly pay for itself. It would materially 
change what a few months later is sure to 
he an unsightly spectacle with defoliated 
trees with dirty-white, baggy webs in the 


crotches; and very often, torn, shredded 
webs flying in the wind. In addition 
thereto such an investment would mate- 


rially show itself in the reduced number 
of nests and webs the following year. 


Fritz Harvey, (Penna). 





HOYA CARNOSA 

Mr. Auten was right about this plant 
not being in any of the catalogues until 
this year. A year or two ago, when some- 
one asked about growing Hoya from seed I 
was about to reply: “Why trv to grow it 
from seed when it can be bought from any 
florist?” but I found to my surprise, that 
it was not in any list. 

I wrote to Dreer and was told that they 
were getting up a stock of it and would 
list it. 

Does Mrs. Ball, in propagating it from 
leaves, take an axillary bud with the leaf? 


Some tubers without an eye, will make 
roots but never come up,—Dahlias for 
instance. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 








MOLES IN LAWN 


Last Fall there were so many tunnels 
through the lawn everywhere that it didn’t 
seem I could ever have a fine lawn; so 
through the advice of a friend I bought a 
pound of moth balls. Beginning at one 
end to drop, as I followed each tunnel in 
went a moth ball, leaving it there all Win- 


ter. In the early Summer we found one 
active tunnel, and I followed it along, 


tracing the origin to a rockery where there 
were several holes. The main one I fol- 
lowed, dropping a ball in each hole and 
replacing the rocks. We have had no 
more trouble; so now we are enjoying a 
lawn that looks like a velvet carpet. 

E. Marte Mann, (Conn.) 





LILY POOL WITH CONCRETE BOXES 


The outer edge of this pool is made up of 
a series of small pockets or boxes in which 
to grow various water plants. 

These small pockets will prevent the soil 
from being washed from the plants, and will 
also keep them in place. The size and num- 






sii 
Ground Line 





Cross section showing the. 
construction of boxes to hold 


the plants. 


ber may be changed to suit the gardener. 
The following list may be used as a guide 
for planting such a pool. 


1. Nymphaea 9. Carex riparia 


2. Potamogeton 10. Carex pendala 
3. Sagittaria 11. Scirpus lacustris 
4. Typha 12. Funkia in 
5. Osmunda regalis varieties 
6. Aspidium 15. Arundinaria 
cristatum 14. Phyllostachus 
. Iris kaempferi bambusoides 


7 
8. Arundo donax 
GEORGE BoyeEns, (Ind.) 


LIME, SOILS AND PLANTS 
In the article, “Practical Suggestions on 
Growing the Delnhinium,” James Coffey 
mentions that the use of lime in the soil 
will render it less suitable for the growing 
of Lilies, Candidum and Regale. 
While there are only ten or twelve of 


the 153 Lilies in cultivation which will 
grow well in limed soil, two of these are 


most certainly L. candidum and 
Indeed, L. candidum is always 
and lives longer, when lime is 
erally. 

The use and abuse of lime in gardening 
is a little-understood subject. The Del- 
phinium requires very little lime, and does 


L. regale. 
healthier, 
used lib- 


not react directly to the addition of lime 
to the soil. But lime does one thing, and 
in this one thing lies the secret of its 
proper use. Lime helps to break down 
vegetable matter in the soil and make it 
available to plants. Delphiniums are par- 
ticularly grateful for the form of plant 
food that lime creates. 

But too much lime, or lime on a poor 
soil, destroys so much food in the break- 
ing-down process as to render its use inad- 
visable. On rich soils, lime will give bet- 
ter results. 

Personally, I prefer to use lime in the 


form - of calcium sulphate (gypsum) 
instead of as calcium carbonate. This 


substance, which can be bought commer- 
cially as Plaster of Paris, is nearly neutral 
in action, and is much less destructive of 
humus. Coal ashes also contain a less 
caustic type of lime, and wood ashes are 
also good. Bone meal, the approved food 
of the specialists in Delphiniums, also con- 
tains lime in a less drastic form. 
Incidentally, I have discovered that 
Lilies will grow in almost pure coal ashes. 
In their native haunts, the Japanese Lilies 
are found growing in a red voleanie ash 
very much like our domestic furnace ash. 
Perhaps there is some element in coal ashes 
which our gardens need. We have hardly 
scratched the surface of soil chemistry. 
R. M. CARLETON, (IIl.) 


CALCULATION FOR CIRCULAR BEDS 


Say you had a bed 25’ in diameter. The 
first circle is 6’ diameter; the next is a 
ring 5’ across. Next is another ring 4’ 
across; and the last ring, which can be 
used as a border, is 6” across. The num- 
ber of plants used would be based on the 
distance apart they were to be planted. 

Now figure the number of square feet in 
the first section, if they are 2” apart it 
will take five or seven plants. Now in 
the first ring divide it in sections, take the 
diagonal distance, multiply this by the dis- 
tance across as 5 feet, and divide by the 
number of inches your plants are to be set 
out (as say 12”), then if the diagonal is 
8’ long and 5’ across, this gives 40 square 
feet. 12” or 1’ would by dividing it into 
40 square feet, give room for 40 plants. 
However, if the distance of the plants were 
two feet or more, then only two rows of 
plants could be put in the five foot dis- 
tance. So there would be 16 to 20 plants 
in 40 square feet then. 


ErNEst L. Irwin, (Tenn.) 





GROWING CACTUS BY ARTIFICIAL 


LIGHT 

Most people, like myself, are unable to 
make the Cactus grow. The Cactus is 
interesting to me because it is so different 
from other plants, and you never know 
what to expect next. I buy different vari- 
eties, plant them, tend them, and they 
usually die. 

By my chair that I use to read in, I 
have a small table, and over the table is a 
bridge lamp with a strong bulb in it. I 
set my bowl of three Cactus plants there 
because it looked nice. I sometimes read 
till all hours of the night. 

Imagine my amazement, a few days 
later, to see little new shoots coming out 
of every available place, and they are grow- 
ing like mad. I think the electric light 
acts as a sort of health ray. 


Etta CANDLER Brown, (N. J.) 
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IMPROVING SANDY SOIL 


FLOWER GROWER readers may be inter- 
ested in a plan I have used to improve my 
sandy soil. 

Seven years ago I commenced using clay, 
a three-inch layer spread over the soil and 
worked in. 

I have bought clay that has been ex- 
cavated from cellars and clay from clay 
knolls. I only insist that it be stiff. I 
don’t plant on the clayed soil the first year, 
but work it over several times. In the Fall 
I manure it and rework again, then rye and 
vetch is sown very thick. If the cover 
crop is making slow growth I broadcast 
fertilizer. In the Spring the green crop 
is turned under. The ground is then ready 
to plant. 

The result of this treatment is a soil that 
seems to have all of the properties of a rich 
loam soil. ; 

The cost of claying is about $7.50 per 
thousand square feet. I am satisfied it is 
the cheapest way of permanently improving 
sandy soil I have been able to find. 

I have used clay mixed with the drop- 
pings of the henhouse as a mulch for plants. 
An inch of this mixture spread over Tulip 
and Lily beds works wonders with their 
growth. 

If this mixture isn’t worked into the 
soil it forms a crust preventing the evapora- 
tion of moisture and also the growth of 
weeds for a season at least. 

The use of clay on sandy soil may be old 
stuff. If so, I haven’t heard of it. 


Epwin WIeEr, ( Mich.) 


Epitor’s Nore:—The plan _ adopted by 
Brother Wier for improving sandy soil by the 
application of three inches of clay seems alto- 
gether a good one, and one which can be 
worked most anywhere. However, it need not 
be insisted that the clay be stiff,—clay without 
humus or loam in it. Indeed, the use of top 
soil from a hard clay ground would be better 
than the use of clear clay, because there would 
be more fertilizing elements in the top soil 
with its humus and chemical elements. 

Study the plan pursued by Brother Wier for 
rene Me of sandy ground. His plan of add- 
ing three inches of clay, then applying manure, 
and then a green manure crop consisting of 
rye and vetch, can hardly be improved upon, 
and such soil ought to be in prime condition 
to produce most any kind of a crop. 


COMBATTING INSECTS ON ZINNIAS 

Insects have attacked the buds and leaves 
of my Zinnias. I have treated them with 
wood ashes sprinkled on from a syrup can 
perforated with holes, sprinkling on the 
ashes in the morning when the dew is still 
on. I have also put it on when the plants 
were not wet, but it is best with the dew 
on. I find this also very effective for aster, 
cucumber, and melon beetles and insects; 
also other plants. 


Mrs. W. D. Crere, (N. Y.) 


APPROVES THE COOPER PLAN 


I have read with much interest your edi- 
torials on The Cooper Plan. If we could 
have a little more constructive thinking 
such as you are doing and a great deal 
less hysteria such as the ordinary daily 
paper commonly prints, things might 
never have gotten into the mess that they 
are now in. 

When you and I attended school we had 
discipline, and that discipline began to be 
relaxed in our larger schools. Many of 
the products of this relaxed discipline now 
occupy executive positions in our business 
and industrial enterprises. The lack of 
self-control in these individuals is now, to 
an extent, bearing fruit, and that fruit 
tends to hysteria instead of constructive 
work to bring things back to the normal 
{ a more simple (both mentally as well 
as physically), way of living prevailing 
in an earlier and less-complicated age. 
JAMES H. H. Bopce, (Me.) 





HOTBED CONNECTED WITH CHICKEN 
HOUSE 

A practical Kansas gardener, T. H. 
Fawcett, with years of experience in facing 
the ups and downs of Western Kansas, 
gives me the information which follows, as 
to his method of utilizing poultry in con- 
nection with his hotbed, 

Every fall Mr. Fawcett throws out the 
rotted manure from his hotbed, and it is 
spaded into the garden. Then some litter 
is thrown into the pit, and an improvised 
runway is arranged from the chicken house 
to the hotbed, by utilizing tomato frames 
with a piece of old canvass drawn over 


the top. Few Kansas days are cloudy, 
though they may be cold. This method 
provides a great scratching-pen for the 


chickens, as the grain feed is thrown into 
the litter and the chickens thus work for 
their food. 


The picture herewith shows the hotbed ° 


along side of the shop and tool-shed. Each 
section of the top of the hotbed is hinged, 
and with a weight and pulley attached as 
can be seen in the picture. One section at 
the further end of the hotbed is raised. 
The canvas runway connecting the chicken 
house with the hotbed shows dimly at the 
lower left-hand corner of the picture. The 


chicken house is further to the left and 
does not show. 
FRANK E. PALMER, ( Kans.) 


ERADICATING QUACK GRASS 
One sure method of eradicating quack 
grass, or any other difficult grass or weed, 
is to apply a thick mulch of chicken manure. 
Let the manure stand unmolested through 
a number of rains. The moisture causes a 


chemical action in the manure which 
thoroughly scorches the weeds beneath. 


Within eight weeks you can spade under the 
mulch and plant the space with anything 
you desire. Do not worry about the grass 
reappearing. If any plants survive this 
treatment they will be spindling and weakly. 

This method also works wonders in break- 
ing blue grass or other sod for flower beds. 
With heavy sod it is best to spade the 
ground coarsely before applying the manure. 
Then spade again later to turn the manure 
under before planting. 


HELEN E. RuyLe, (Neb.) 


TRANSPLANTING SEEDLINGS 

Two things I have found helpful in 
transplanting seedlings. I prepare potting 
soil in a shallow box and transplant the 
seedlings in small pots and small paste- 
board containers (which have been saved 
for this purpose), and put them in a shady 
place. When they are rooted, they are 
ready to transplant in the garden and go 
right on growing. 

I always save all berry boxes and use 
them to cover transplanted seedlings. 
Mrs. Joun C, Lyncu, (W. Va.) 
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THE 


HOUSE WREN 
HOUSES 

The Wren is by nature a scrapper and 
will not live in colonies like the Purple 
Martin. Therefore, it is useless to build 
a Wren house with more than one room or 
opening. The opening should be small. 
Seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, or the 


AND WREN 


size of a quarter, is just right. If it is 
larger, Sparrows will bother them and 


probably discourage them so they will not 
go on with their house building operations. 


The house should be small and moder- 
ately tight. A room about four inches 
square and the same height is large 
enough. They are not particular, and it 


may be larger or a trifle smaller. 

This house may be of any shape or con- 
struction. I have had about as_ good 
results with one style house as another, 
having made them out of yeast boxes, 
cheese boxes, broken crockery, tin cans, 
gourds, birch bark, boards, and slabs. 

In case houses are made of tin cans and 
crockery, it is well to place them under 
eaves or in trees where there is plenty of 
shade, so the Birds will not get too hot. 

I had a very elaborate house built for 
Bluebirds last year, which a pair of Wrens 
took a fancy to. This had an opening of 
one and a half inches, and when they 
appropriated it they fortified themselves 
by filling part of the hole with sticks that 
protruded in such a manner that Sparrows 
and other birds were excluded. 

Wrens will adapt themselves to most any 
kind of a house, but they do not like near 
neighbors, 

ELMER B. HILL, ( Wisc.) 





EUCALYPTUS FOR THE SUB-TROPICS 
Some subtropical Eucalyptus that would 
be suitable for growing in the Southern 
states where mean temperature of coldest 
months does not fall below 55° Fahren- 
heit. 
Eucalyptus aconenioides—stringy 
E. exserta—a yellow messmate. 
“. erebra—narrow leaved ironbark. 
. melonophloi—silver leaf ironbark. 
{. siderophloia—red ironbark. 


bark. 


—-_--— 
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E. tessellaris—carbeen. 
E. corymbosa—red_ bloodwood. 
E. trackyphloi—brown bloodwood. 





. tuminalis 
{. hemiphloia 


pale bloodwood. 
grey ironbox. 


oo 
was) 





E. tereticornis—red iron gum. 
E. citriodora—lemon iron gum. 


Other large trees of the same family as 
Eucalyptus and suitable for same climatic 
conditions include: 

Angophora lanceslata—brown apple gum. 

Gristania suauwlens—swamp mahogany. 

G. conferta—brush box. 

Lyncarpia lauvipolia—turpentine. 

The foregoing are with one or two ex- 
ceptions drought resisters and are found 
growing in open park land. 

LEONARD G. Dovey, 








(Australia ) 
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“Something For Our Children” 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Bible Stories 


N the Old Testament, there is told a 

story about a man who was the strong- 
est man in the Bible. God sent His Angel 
to this man’s parents and promised them 
a son but he must never drink any wine 
and must always let his hair grow, he 
was to be under a vow to God and would 
be called a “Nazarite.” The baby was born 
and was named Samson. 

In the country where Samson lived, the 
People of Israel had become wicked because 
they forgot God and worshipped idols, 
with the wicked people who lived near 
them. God had allowed the Children of 
Israel to be punished by the wicked people 
around them, but this boy was to grow up 
and save his people from their enemies. 


After Samson grew to be a man, he 
was very strong because God was with him 
and gave him great strength. One day 
Samson met a woman among the Philis- 
tines (who were the enemy) whom he 
loved and wanted for his wife. His 
parents did not know that God was work- 
ing to help His people and did not want 
their son to marry this woman. Samson 
insisted, and made a trip to see her. - On 
the way, a lion came out to meet Sam- 
son and he killed the lion with his bare 
hands (because God helped him) and went 
on his way, not telling anyone about the 
lion. After awhile Samson went again 
to see this woman and to marry her. Pass- 
ing where the dead lion lay, he saw bees 
working, and honey, which he took into 
his hand and ate. He went on and when 
he came to the city where the wedding 
feast was to be held as was the custom 
in those times, the feast was to last seven 
days. He told the young men he had a 
riddle to tell them and if they could 
guess it he would give them thirty pieces 
of clothing and if they could not guess 
it, they were to give him the clothing. 
This was the riddle: “Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong 
caine forth sweetness.” The men tried and 
tried but could not guess the answer. 
Finally they came to Samson’s wife and 
told her to get her husband to tell her 
the answer and she could tell them. She 
begged her husband until finally he told 
her what it meant. She told her friends 
and at the last evening, the voung men 
said, “What is sweeter than honey, and 
what is stronger than a lion?” That was 
really what the riddle meant and Sam- 
son knew that they had coaxed his wife 
to tell them. Samson had to give them 
the suits so he went out among the Phil- 
istines and killed thirty of them and 
brought their suits to these men. This 
made Samson very angry, so he left his 
wife and went home to his folks. 

After some time, he became less angry 
and went back to see his wife and then 
found she had been given to some other 
man for a wife, because her father thought 
Samson was angry and did not care for 
her. He was offered the wife’s younger 
sister but Samson would not have her. 

Samson went out and caught three 
hundred foxes and tied their tails together 
tying firebrands to each pair and set them 
afire, turning them lose in the fields of 
the Philistines, destroying all of their 
grain and crops. This made the enemy 
so angry they set fire to the wife’s father 
and her and their home. Samson fought 
with the people and killed many for burn- 
ing his wife. After this he went to live 
in a hollow place in a rock. 


Samson finally found another woman 
in this land, whom he loved. She was 
not a good woman and caused Samson 
to sin by finally telling her just why he 
was so strong. The enemy cut off Sam- 
son’s long hair and his strength left him 
because God was not with him any more. 
The Philistines bound him and put him in 
prison and put out his eyes and he had 
to work hard. 


At a feast which the wicked people had, 
they brought poor old Samson out and 
he had the boy who led him, place him 
near the great pillars which held up the 
temple. By placing an arm against each 
pillar, Samson prayed to God to hear him 
once more. His hair had grown out long 
again while in prison and he had gained 
his strength back. God heard him and 
helped him to push down those great pil- 
lars, throwing down that great temple on 
all of the people. Samson died with 
them, but he killed more Philistines in 
his death than he had killed all during 
his life. This man had not always done 
as God wanted him to do and had often 
been sinful, but he did much to set his 
people free from the enemy. He asked for 
God’s help and found it, and was used by 
God to free the Children of Israel from 
their enemies. 





Something for Busy Fingers 


ERE is the pattern for making a 
paper drinking cup. Use 8 and one- 
half inch paver. Fold on the diagonal 














(that is through center, X to C), place 
a pencil point at A, center of dotted line 
XC. Fold corner O to pencil point on 
line XC, now raise this flap and place 
edge BC along fold BD and crease. Do 
the same on other side, XD to DB. 


The remaining top corner is to be folded 
back to XC on the other side of cup. 





Fringed Gentian from Seed 


Te raise this plant from seed has always 
been considered a difficult matter; how- 
ever it can be done, for if properly handled 
the seeds germinate readily, and if pains 
are taken to protect and shelter the seed- 
lings, the plants may be brought to the 
blossoming point, furnishing beauty of form 
and color rarely seen in a garden. 

One year a lovely plant was brought in 
from the sunny arbor vitae swamp where it 
grew with many of its comrades, to the 
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wild garden, where it was placed in a sunny 
spot, in woodsy soil which suited it well. 
It continued to bloom as if it had never 
been moved; the bees loved the blossoms of 
misty blue, and late in the Fall, we found 
that they had done well their work, for 
there were seeds in abundance. These were 
gathered, and early in the following Spring 
were sown in a rather shallow flower crock 
which had been filled nearly to the top 
with muck. They were lightly covered with 
leaf mold, and the crock set in a basin 
about four inches deep. This was kept 
partly filled with water, and a pane of 
glass was put over the top of the crock to 
protect from rain. This was raised slightly 
at one side so that the air could get to the 
soil. 

In about three weeks it seemed as if every 
seed had germinated, for the little plants 
were as thick as grass on a_ well-seeded 
lawn. In two months they were thinned 
out, and the rest removed, dirt and all, to 
a partially shaded spot in the garden; at 
the end of the season they were little more 
than an inch in height, and we wondered if 
they would live through the Winter. They 
were protected by a loose mulch of leaves, 
through the cold months, and early in the 
Spring this was lifted slightly, and later 
of course removed. We found then that all 
our little plants were alive. In Midsummer 
they started to grow in earnest, and were 
set out in a sunny spot with plenty of room 
for each of the 15 plants, and in Autumn 
they made a lovely patch of blue in the 
garden—“As if a bit of heaven lay on our 
earth below.” 

What a pleasure it was to watch them 
develop from tiny seedlings to blooming 
plants nearly two feet in height! The 
slightly angled sturdy stems are held erect, 
and rather closely together, as if to form a 
bouquet; the dainty pointed leaves are yel- 
lowish-green, and placed opposite each other, 
and each branch and branchlet bears at its 
summit a blossom, about two inches in 
length, of violet-blue, which looks through 
fringed lashes directly at the sky which it 
seems to mirror. The vase-like calyx forms 
a lovely setting for the delicate corolla 
whose four squarely-cut lobes have ends 
finely notched and sides beautifully fringed. 
During cloudy weather the flower remains 
tightly closed, the fringed edges showing, 
but under the genial rays of the sun, they 
expand, showing their exquisite beauty of 
form and coloring— 





‘Blue, blue, as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall.” 

This charming plant loves to grow in 
sunny swamps and moist meadows, rich 
wooded hillsides where sunlight filters 
through. Gray gives its range “from Cen- 
tral Maine and, Western Quebec to Dakota, 
Iowa, Ohio and Georgia.” The “Annotated 
List of Plants of New York State” says, 
“Frequent across New York State outside of 
the Adirondacks and Catskills, very rare on 
Long Island and Staten Island.” 

Mrs. FRANK W. PvuGsLey, (in Rural 
New Yorker) 





Nature Study 


People are not the only ones who use 
artillery (which means guns and things to 
fight with). Even nature may use those 
methods. The Violet scatters its seeds in 
this way in the Autumn. The pods dry and 
explode with great force, scattering the 
seeds in all directions. 


Monarch Butterflies fly south when the 
Winter comes, as the birds do. They travel 
in flocks, of thousands, stopping to rest at 
night in the trees. 
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Outdoor Living Room 


To THE EpITor :— 


Reading with interest your landscaping 
sketches in past issues has es me the 
desire to transform our own ackyard into 
an “Outdoor Living Room.” 


In the past I have been satisfied in grow- 
ing a few Vegetables and Flowers, but now 
I've caught the bug for more Flowers, Lily 
Pools, and Rock Gardens. 


Granting that I will probably have to give 
up the growing of Glads, due to lack of 
space, I am unable to determine to my own 
satisfaction where to locate a Rock arden 
and Lily Pool. 


As you may see in the sketch I am enclos- 
ing, I could use either our garage with its 
Rambling Roses and Mums as a background, 
or at the other end use the neighbor's tall 
poplar trees and bushes, this latter possibly 
being the best. 


As for the back fence, I have it fairly well 
covered with Ramblers, but am wondering if 
a row of Arbor Vitae would be better. 


Ray LEAMAN, (Mich.) 

Answer :—One solution to this backyard 
problem might be worked out somewhat 
along the lines shown in the sketch:—a 
combined Lily Pool and Rock Garden to 
occupy the south end of this sunken garden, 
with a background of shrubs. This Pool 
should be constructed with pockets to hold 
the soil for the various water plants. 


Steps leading to the lower level would 
add to the general scheme of this lay out, 
and might be built of old flagging, rock, 
brick, or cement, 


The terrace also might be built up of 
—_ this being a continuation of the Rock 
Garden. A variety of rock garden plants 
might be planted to cover same. 


Just in front of the terrace, a two-foot 
border of Gladioli, Iris, or any perennial, 
might be planted. This also would be an 
ideal situation for a Rose border. 


A few Evergreens might be added to 
the garden along the rear fence which is 
covered with Climbing Roses. Climbing 
Roses also cover the side of the garage, 
— plants at the rear corner of house 
also. 

O. W. Horrman. 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


HYDRANGEAS DO NOT BLOOM 

I have had two blue Hydrangea plants 
growing in my garden in Northern Wiscon- 
sin for many years, and although they grow 
to be very large and are apparently in the 
best of health, neither one of them has 
bloomed for me. They were given me by a 
friend who had received them in full bloom, 
in a hospital. They seem perfectly hardy 
in the rigorous climate of their present 
home, but I should be glad of any advice 
as to making them “earn their keep.” 

Mrs. FRANK SMITHIES, (Wisc. ) 


DELPHINIUMS DO NOT BLOOM WELL 


What causes my Delphiniums to turn 
green instead of blooming out as they 
should? Several this last season have done 
this, and information as to cause will be 
very much appreciated and helpful. Some 
sort of a remedy would also be useful. 


J. T. RANDEBAUGH, (Wash.) 


CHINESE EVERGREENS 

I would like to ask you a question about 
Chinese Evergreens. I do not know the 
botanical name for them, but they are sold 
in florist shops under that name. They 
seem to grow in water, when you buy them, 
but mine all die when I have them a short 
time. Should I put sand or earth in the 
water, or plant them in soil? 


Wma. H. Gavin, (N. Y.) 


REMEDY FOR JAPANESE BEETLE WANTED 


Can some reader tell me a good simple 
way to destroy Japanese Beetle? We have 


them every year, and they strip shrubbery, 
cherry, and plum trees. Some easily ap- 
plied remedy will be useful. 


S. G. Merzecer, ( Penna.) 


PRUNING AN AZALEA 
I wonder if any reader can tell me what 
to do with my Azalea. It was a pretty 
bush when I got it six years ago, and is 


blooming beautifully each year. It has 
grown so tall on one side only that it 


should be pruned, and I would like some 
suggestions as to how much to cut off, and 
any other points necessary. 


Atice WHItTEeway, (IIl.) 


NAME OF BEDDING PLANT WANTED 

I would like to use as a border around my 
mother’s grave a plant I have seen, which 
grows only about two inches high and is in 
the form of a solid head, just small leaves, 
and all a deep red, and which has no flow- 
ers. It measures six to eight inches across. 
There are two varieties, red and yellow. 

I have not seen any of these plants since 
I moved from the state of Indiana, and 
there we knew it as Chalico plant. I 
would be pleased if any reader could tell 
me the correct name, as our florists here 
do not seem to know it. 


Lypr1a ALLESs, (Penna.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT “TENDER HEART” 
WANTED 

I am interested in a flower called “Ten- 
der Heart”. It has leaves like the Maple 
and a small white flower like wax. Infor- 
mation as to correct name for this plant 
and whether obtainable from nurseries 
will be appreciated. 


ANTHONY Lomparpi, (N. J.) 





What Plant Inventors Are Doing 


EpirTor’s Nore—lIt is proposed to briefly note 
the invention in plant patents which are is- 
sued by the U. 8. Patent office. Keaders who 
are interested can obtain copies of these pat- 
ents by sending 10c in currency to Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D. C 

55. WATER LILY George Harry Pring, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to The Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo., a Charitable 
Trust of Missouri. Granted February 28, 
1933. 1 Claim. The variety of tropical day- 
blooming water lily herein shown and de- 
scribed, characterized particularly by the yel- 
low color of its blossoms. 

56. CARNATION. Adolphe F. J. Baur, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., assignor to Baur-Steinkamp 
& Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Granted 
March 14, 1933. 1 Claim. The variety of car- 
nation herewith described and shown, charac- 
terized particularly by its flowers of light 
pink color, medium size and large yield, also 


by its freedom from disease and by other 
superior growing and blooming habits. 
57. APPLE TREE. John H. Dickey, We- 


natchee, Wash., assignor to Start Bros. Nur- 
series & Orchards Company, Louisiana, Mo. 
Granted March 21, 1933. 1 Claim. A new and 
distinct variety of apple tree as described, 
characterized by the early coloring brilliant 
red of its fruit before ripening, as herein 
shown. 

58. CHRYSANTHEMUM. Alexander Cum- 
ming, Jr., Bristol, Conn., assignor to Bristol 
Nurseries, Inc., Bristol. Conn. 1 Claim. The 
variety of perennial chrysanthemum as shown 
and described, characterized particularly by 
its profusion of single flowers of a “nopal 
red” to “ox — red”’ color, and by ita dis- 
tinctive foliag 

59. HYBRID. TEA ROSE. Albert J. Amling 
and Ernst C. Amling, Orange, Calif., assign- 
ors to Amling Bros., Santa Ana, Calif, 4 
partnership. Granted April 4, 1933. 1 Claim. 
The variety of hybrid tea rose herein shown 
and described, characterized particularly by 
its carmine buds changing to various shades 
of pink in the opened flower, its full petal- 
lage and pleasing form, and its superior 
growing qualities. 
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PLANT SPRAY 


Nothing to mix . 
water. 
clogging sediment. 
let F-5. 

Wilson’s FUNG-O is invaluable as a 
preventive and cure for a multitude 
of garden ills. 
for Folder F-5. 
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of neglect. 
keep your 


. . just dilute with 
Safe, clean, easy to use, no 
Write for Book- 


For full details ask 


ANDREW WILSON, INC. 
Dept. F-5, Springfield, N. J. 
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75 varieties 
$10.00. 
Write for catalog today. 


W. B. Shaw Aquatic Gardens 
Dept. T, Kenilworth, D. C. 
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TIGRIDIA (Mexican Shell 
Lily) Exotic sum- 
mer-flowering bulbs. Blossoms often 
5” across. From July to October. 
Colors — yellow, rose, and_ scarlet, 
mixed. Beautifully marked centers. 
Ideal for Rock Gardens. 12 large 
bulbs—$1.50, prepaid. LIST OF 
RARE BULBS AND BULB SEEDS 
sent FREE on request. GORDON 
AINSLEY, Campbell, California. 








Flower JYrowew 
ANSWERS 


REMEDY FOR ANTS 
Answering Dorothy W. Crowell, (N. Y.): 
To rid Ants in lawns, use Monochloro- 
naphthaline emulsion, of three-fourths of 1 
per cent strength. Applied 2 gallons to the 


square yard will kill Ants, Grubs, Cut- 
worms, and other Insects which injure 
lawns. ‘The solution does not injure the 
grass, 


If large nests are found, use an iron 
rod or heavy wire and make holes about 
three inches apart in the soft soil of the 
hill. These holes are easily made, since 
the soil beneath is undermined. Pour about 
a teaspoonful of carbon bisulfide into each 
hole and cover the entire hill with a wet 
sack or blanket. The fumes of carbon 
bisulfide are heavy and will penetrate the 
remote regions of the Ants’ home, killing 
all the insects in the nest at the time of 
treatment. The remaining Ants will not 
return to the nest as a permanent home if 
the treatment has been carefully made. 
Carbon bisulfide is comparatively inex- 
pensive and may be obtained from almost 
any drug store. It is explosive and in- 
flammable and one should be careful not 
to expose it near an open flame. When 
care is exercised, it is an effective means of 
controlling Ants. 

RENA BAUvER, ( Wis.) 


GOLD FISH DO NOT MULTIPLY 

Answering Edna M. Black, (Kans.), in 
the September number, will say that the 
reason that her Goldfish do not multiply 
is undoubtedly because the Fish are canni- 
bals and eat their eggs and young. 

An aunt of mine once told me of her ex- 
perience. The first year she had a Pool 
there were a great many young Goldfish. 
Just why these were not eaten by the old 
ones is hard to say. The next year. how- 
ever, no young survived. The third season, 
she placed excelsior in the Pool at spawn- 
ing time, removing this as soon as the eggs 
were deposited on it, and placing it in a 
tub of water. There the young Fish soon 
hatched and were raised successfully. 

We have never really tried to raise young 
Goldfish. The first two or three years, we 
found none in the Pool in the Fall when we 
cleaned it out. Two years ago, there were 








FIRETHORN or EVERGREEN THORN 


Crataegus Pyracantha Coccinea Lalandi 


For all year-around attractive- 
ness this thorn has not a peer 
among all the fruiting evergreen 
shrubs. Its large trusses of 
white flowers are followed by a 
great burst of orange flame—an 
abundance of brilliant orange- 
scarlet berries—this effect re- 
maining throughout the winter. 

It will succeed in any fairly 
sunny position, developing into 
a plant, 6 feet or more high. 
Equally effective with other 
shrubs or as a single specimen, 
and again may be trained 
against a wall. 

We are offering only _pot- 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. L-1, 1306 Spring Garden St. 


which insures 
against loss in transplanting 
(unfortunately not the case 
with field-grown plants). Strong 
plants, 15 to 18 inches high, 
$1.00 each. 

Dreer’s 1933 Garden Book, 
with its expert cultural instruc- 
tions, lists and describes a full 
line of the worthwhile vegeta- 
ble, flower and grass seeds, roses, 
hardy perennials, Rock Garden 
planis, hardy shrubs and climb- 
ers, dahlias, gladiolus, water 
lilies, ete. This book of 212 
pages will be sent free on 
request. 


grown plants, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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two about an inch and a half long and dark 
in color. We imagined these had reverted 
back to some early type and had escaped 
because of their dark color which made 
them inconspicuous. 


Last year, I placed excelsior in the Pool 
about the first of June, when I noticed that 
some of the Fish looked very plump. Two 
days later, this was covered with spawn. 1 
neglected to take it out at once and in a 
few more days much of the spawn had been 
eaten. The greater part of the excelsior 
was then removed and divided between two 
neighbor children. The boy put his in a 
glass bowl in a sunny window. while the 
girl’s was placed in a cemented Pool con- 
taining no Goldfish, in a shady location. 
In about three days, the bowl was full of 
tiny mites that looked like mosquito 
wigglers. 

That Fall, on cleaning out our Pool, we 
found six little Fish, from an inch to an 
inch and three-quarters in length. One of 
these was gold and the others were dark 
in color. We kept them in the house last 
Winter; and early in the Spring, to our 
surprise, a second one turned to gold. 
After they were placed in the Pool all the 
others changed color; so that now we have 
six year-old Goldfish of our own raising. 

A few years ago a splendid article on 
the raising of Goldfish was published in 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

EstTHER REEKS, (Colo. ) 


COMPOSITION OF SOOT 
Answering C. B. Balles, ( Mass.) : 


The soot used by commercial florists is 
imported from Scotland. It is supposed to 
stimulate the healthy growth of foliage, and 
to free the soil from slugs and cut-worms. 

Soot is a black substance disengaged 
from fuel in the process of combustion, 
rising in fine particles and adhering to the 
sides of the chimney or pipe conveying the 
smoke. The soot of coal and that of wood 
differ very materially in their composition, 
the former containing more carbonaceous 
matter. Coal soot contains substances usu- 
ally derived from animal matter; also sul- 
phate and hydrochlorate of ammonia, and 
has been used for the preparation of car- 
bonate. It contains likewise an oil, but its 
chief basis is charcoal in a state in which 
it is rendered soluble by the action of 
oxygen and moisture; and hence, combined 
with the action of the ammoniaeal salts, it 
is used as a manure, and acts very power- 
fully as such. 

The soot of wood has been minutely an- 
alyzed, and found to consist of fifteen dif- 
ferent substances, ulmin, nitrogenous 
matter, carbonate of lime, water, acetate 
and sulphate of lime, acetate of potash, and 
carbon insoluble in alkalies. 

HELEN P. THuRsS'ron, ( Penna.) 


LILAC SUCKERS 


Answering Stella Dolin, 
issue: 

I would advise that you cut all suckers 
from your Lilac and train it into a tree. 
When taken care of this way, it is really 
a beautiful shrub. My Lilac was trained 
in this manner and when in full bloom is a 
sight to behold. An effective way in keep- 
ing down the sprouts is to cut a piece of 
linoleum into a circle of about 18-inch 
diameter, and cut a hole in middle for 
trunk of bush. Then slit the linoleum from 
edge to center hole so it can be slipped 
around bush. After a couple of years of 
discouraging the sprouts, the bush will 
tend to lose that habit, and only an 
occasional sprout will be seen. 

E. M. H., (Wash.) 


(Okla.), July 
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Colorful New Violas 


Among the selected alpine and hardy herbaceous 
ants in our complete catalogue » pos this unusual 
and delightful collection of Viola 


Arkwright Ruby Bosniaca 
Bowle’s Black Cyclops 
Florariensis Gracilis 
Haslemere Jersey Jewel 
Yellow Queen Ilona 

One plant each of above............ $2.00 


Write for America’s most complete list of rare alpine, 
perennial, and annual seeds and selected plants. 


Ralph E. Huntington Nursery 
PainesvilHe, Ohio. 








\— WATER LILIES | 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
FANCY and TROPICAL FISHES 


We will tell you how to beautify your yard inex- 
pensively. Charming effects at little cost. Write 
today for our free illustrated catalog. 


BUS KIRK’S AQUARIUM 
Box 349 - Independence, Ohio 








, 9 {  Here’s a treat for 
2 eB gp Be ER 8. 
who want something odd and unusual from Europe! 
Gorgeous Buckingham Palace bedding dahlias (Queen 
Mary’s favorite) Gwarf—25c each. Killarney Irish 
dwarf delphiniums—-‘‘blue as the Lakes of Killarney’’— 
20c each. Princess Juliana orchid flowered dwarf 
dahlias—25c each. Giant Monte Carlo French carnations 
(outdoor flowering), these are exquisite—1l0c each. Strik- 
ing new ment forget-me-nots (Myosotis ye on 
each. New Australian = one (Chrysanthe- 
mum Mawii)—15c each. New Chateau French Hybrid 
delphiniums; lovely blue, mauve, wine and purple. 
Many double 2% to 3 inches across—75c each. 


Fairview Gardens (R-2) Fox Lake, Wis. 








The 
American Iris Society 


invites the flower world to join its 
organization and receive the benefit 
of its Bulletins which are published 
quarterly in the interest of Iris growers. 


Annual membership $3.00 


AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 
129 Church St. New Haven, Conn, 








CUTTING GARDEN 


12 each. Blue Bachelor’s Button, Yellow and bronze 


Zinnia, Salpiglossis, Aster Southcote mauve, siagle 
English brid Calendula, Buff Phlox Drummondi, 
Marigold rt Beist and Guinea Gold, Oxford blue 


Browallia elata, 
$5.00 (Express collect) 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. Catalog 














A Practical 
Garden Guide 


For practical, dependable. in- 
formation on all branches of 
gardening, read the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle every month. 
In each issue, experienced 
gardeners give seasonable ad- 
vice that you will find invalu- 
able in planning and caring 
for your garden. If you sub- 
scribe now, you will have the 
advantage of this excellent 
garden guide throughout the 
entire season. Send $2.00, to- 
day, for a special thirteen- 
month subscription. Single 
copies are 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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MEXICAN MORNING GLORY 
To Adolph Baer, (Ill.), September issue: 


I note in your letter about your Mexican 
Morning-glory tuber, and that you have 
been unable to get another. In George 
Park’s catalog (Greenwood, 8S. C.), I find 
listed seed of “Ipomoea Mexicana, a tuber- 
ous rooted vine with a profusion of lovely 
lilac-purple bloom.” This may be what 
you are wanting to locate. 

Mrs. PAuL MURDOCK, 


(Neb.) 





BABY ROSE WANTED 

Answer to Edna Lynch, (Oregon) : 

The Baby Rose is carried by Henry A. 
Dreer Co., Philadelphia, Penn., under the 
various names of Baby, Fairy, Sweetheart, 
and Polyantha Roses. He lists a dozen of 
the bush varieties in different colors, 
“shapely compact bushes about 18 inches 
high, producing in great profusion, trusses 
of small flowers from early in the season 
until severe frost.” Cecile Brunner seems 
to be the best-known of the pink kinds. 


Mrs. Joun F. Monrog, (Ga.) 





RHODODENDRON CULTURE 


In reply to the questions asked by 
Mrs. Bess E. Falk of Kansas, and B. Gladys 
Baker of New York, regarding Rhododen- 
drons I would like to make the following 
answers: 


Rhododendrons require very acid soil, and 
unless one is willing to comply with their 
needs, the leaves soon turn a sickly yellow- 
green color and die. In soils that are not 
acid the price one must pay for such beau- 
ties is “eternal vigilance” as the soil must 
be kept acid at all times. The first re- 
quisite had better be one of the little $1.00 
soil testing outfits so there will be no guess 
work as to whether they have enough acid- 
ity or not. Rains and earth-worms as well 
as artificial watering carry in the alkaline 
or neutral elements that lessen the acidity 
of the bed; also the roots expand and ex- 
tend beyond the part originally prepared 
and we have to know when to add more of 
the needed elements. Deep mulches of peat 
moss and oak leaves should be kept on the 
bed at all times, as they not only hold 
moisture but supply some acidity, but not 
enough, so we add tannic acid, epsom salts, 
or aluminum sulphate, in liberal sprink- 
lings, several times a year. 

It is doubtful if the price one would have 
to pay for healthy Rhododendrons in Kan- 
sas would not far exceed their value, and 
unless one really desires to experiment with 
such exotics it is much better to give their 
space to other shrubs better adapted to this 
part of the country. The ones growing at 
a big nursery in Shenandoah, Iowa, are not 
healthy, vigorous specimens such as one 
would prefer to see; and there they are 
given every care possible, and the Summers 
in Kansas are often hotter and drier than 
in Iowa, which makes it doubly hard to 
succeed with plants requiring a moist at- 
mosphere and moisture continually at their 
roots. 


Mrs. LUTHER TEDROW, (Iowa) 





CARE OF UMBRELLA PLANT 


Answering R. O. Thomas, (Oregon), con- 
cerning trouble with the Umbrella Plant: 


This is a sedge plant, scientifically known 
as Cyperus alternifolius and likes a rather 
tenacious soil. If shifted as growth pro- 
gresses, it will soon fill a five or six-inch 
pot and it will make a fine specimen. It 
should be liberally watered while growing 
as it is an aquatic, but should be sparingly 
watered while resting; the rest being given 
when the leaves begin to get brown and 
shabby. When growth begins cut off the 


tops at the base and again water freely. 
(Iowa) 


Rosig B. DockxuM, 
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Night Blooming 


Cereus 
Hylocereus Triangularis.... 30c 
Cereus Serpentinus........ 30c 
Prepaid 
i | Sansevieria Laurenti....... 25c 
* 2 to 4 leaves 12 to 20 inches 
Hylocereus Postage paid 
Triangularis 
ALSO 
1 Acanthocereus Cacti ............00- 10c 
1 Agave Spanish Bayonet............ 10c 
SD 5 os os ccc teunnencas 10c 
De 6:00:06 4 004 ee geaed 10c 
eS ea ae 10c 
1 Agave Fucrea Lendenti....... 10c 


$1.20 in Plant 
orders for $1.00 


ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERY 


St. James City Florida 














DELPHINIUM HYBRID “Dreams of Beauty” 


The wonderful perennia] strain with largest and finest 
irridescent shades of blue bloom, some double, some with 
pink fillings, best suited to our climatic conditions. Heat 
and mildew resistant. 


Large seedlings 12 for $1.00 postpaid. 
2-year plants 4 for $1.00—I0 for $2.00 


DIANTHUS ALLWOODII ‘‘Selected’’ the wonderful 
everblooming pink, 3 for 60c—i0 for $1.50 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for perennial catalogue. 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS—GAKFORD, ILL. 








Liatris Pycnostachya 


No other midsummer blooming peren- 
nial can be planted that will attract 
more attention on account of its un- 
usual appearance. It is beautiful as well 
as odd. Grows 5 ft. high with graceful 
spikes of rich purple flowers. Does well 
in any soil. 
10 for $1.65; 25 for $2.25 


Please send for latest catalog. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


“The Home of the Pansy” 
BRISTOL, PA. 














Garden Digest 


“Clever, practical and necessary’’—the 
‘‘garden magazine of all garden maga- 
zines’’— use it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
is your private secretary—always 
watching for the best. 


Sample {0 cents. One year $1.00. 
Canada, $1.85 


Garden Digest, 1317 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Plant Gladiolus Now 


(For August and September Blooms) 











PRIZE WINNING varieties, such as Betty 
Nuthall, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Golden Dream, 
etc., in assortments including all colors— 


25 for $1.25—50 for $2.00 
100 for $3.50 


All bulbs postpaid 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
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Electric Hedge Shear 
Saves hours of hard work 

. does a smoother, cleaner job 


iat a telegraphic story of Hedgshear, 
first shown to enthusiastic crowds at the Inter- 
national Flower Show held in New York in 


March. Hedgshear works on a new vibra- 
tionless principle ... 6,000 cuts per minute 
with cutters that sharpen themselves . . . can- 
not jam... cuts light or tough branches 
easily, hedges, shrubbery or grass ... weighs 
less than 6 lbs. ... perfectly balanced to pre- 
vent fatigue. ” runs from any lighting socket 

- made by electric tool specialists with 20 
years’ experience. Write for free demonstration. 


SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1720 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


He 


The Electric Vibrationless Trimmer 


Distributors Attention—some territory still 
open. Write for details of franchise. 








TRUE FRINGED GENTIAN 


Rarest and loveliest of Wild Flowers with its vase- 

shaped bloom and spreading deeply fringed petals, 

all of a delicate misty coloring, from sky blue to 

indigo. Seed 25c per pkt; % oz. $1.00. 

Wie Dept. Z for interesting catalog of Wild Flower 
Ss. 


. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 








LADY SLIPPER PLANTS 


as shown on cover February Flower Grower 
—60c each, three for one dollar. Orders re- 
ceived now. 


G. E. BROWNELL 


R. F. D. 2 Glens Falls, N. Y. 








BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS 


Send for our interesting 24-page Catalog 
Listing Roots and Plants of Honor Roll 
and Standard varieties at New Low Prices. 
All Hardy Michigan grown at 


ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
2160 E. Fulton Road Grand Rapids, Mich. 














The best guide to raf 
planting. Tells all about ree 
the best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Lilies, Iris, Peonies, etc., with illustra- 
tions and directions. Sent free. 
Atlee Burpee Co. 
828 Burpee Bidg., Philodelphia 











For Gardeners 


OE senor 
with HANTON (a scent- 

leas, invisible, immediately effective cream) you can 
dirt garden and still keep your hands in the pink 
of condition. * * ®* An enthusiastic rock gardener 
says: “perfectly priceless." HANTON protects her 
hands from injurious dirt; her chauffeur’s hands from 
car grease; her servants from dish-washing destruction 
of the hands (as well as from the odor resulting from 
the skinning of onions!). Poison ivy won’t poison 
through HANTON. * *® ®* A few drops give com- 
plete protection—keep the hands soft and stainless. 


A soap-and-water washing after the proper use Ba 
HANTON removes paint, ink, grease, fruit stains, 

Send 50c for 2-o0z. bottle and full direotions, a. 
six 2-oz. bottles for $2, prepaid. Household size, 
8-oz., prepaid, $1; six 8-oz. size, prepaid, $4. 










THE HANTON COMPANY 
Box 666-F Pleasantville, New York 
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PROPAGATING BOXWOOD 

Answering Arthur Carkin, May, 1932, 
issue :— 

A man with fifty-year-old boxwood should 
be satisfied! But if you feel that you 
should take up the difficult task of propa- 
gating it, here are a few hints: 

Seeds will grow if planted as soon as 
ripe, but will take years to reach maturity. 

Cuttings of mature wood, four to six 
inches long, can be used, making them in 
the Fall. Boxwood cuttings are erratic at 
times, and it might be well to try three 
different methods of rooting these. 

First, plunge some in a cool, moist spot 
in the garden. without covering of any 
kind. This should be successful in Mary- 
land. But to be on the safe side, place 
some under a bell jar in the same situation. 
Try others in a cool greenhouse or cold 
frame. The soil in all of these situations 
should be quite sandy and well-drained, but 
kept moist. 

Layering is often successful, bending 
down the tip of a branch and inserting it 
in the soil at the roots of the shrub. Cut 
off the tip bud, and split the branch for 
about an inch from the end. 

If you have fairly cold weather at times, 
it might also be worth while to bundle up 
a few cuttings and thrust them into sandy 
soil with the butt ends in the air to par- 
tially callous. This might make rooting an 
easier task. One month of callousing 
should be enough; then plant out. 


R. M. Carteton, (IIl.) 


REMEDY FOR “SOW BUGS” 

Answering Theodore Atworth, (La.), July, 
1932, issue :— 

They are commonly called “pillbugs” from 
their habit of rolling up in the shape of a 
pill whenever they are disturbed. ‘They are 
not true insects but do considerable damage 
to gardens. They usually live in some 
shelter made by decayed wood, flower pots, 
manure, or in any dark damp place where 
decomposition is in process. Their food 
consists of roots and tender shoots of plants, 

The soil surface should be sprinkled 
lightly with one of the following dry mix- 
tures—9 parts sugar and 1 part Paris 
green; or 2 parts flour, 2 parts sugar and 
1 part Paris green; or the following bran 


mixture: 

Paris green or (arsenic).... 1 ounce 
Saree er 14% pounds 
I deh face ice tae Olea 4 fluid ounces 
RE cian 6 © 0n8 6 ht hi eae ae % pint 


The infested soil should then be treated 
with one of the following solutions: 

Dissolve one ounce of common laundry or 
fish oil soap in one gallon of water. Just 
before applying add one teaspoonful of 
nicotine. 

In large quantities, use 1 fluid ounce of 
40% nicotine and 8 ounces soap to 8 gal- 
lons of water. 

Kerosene Emulsion: 


ND oi a Ba a act al i0 de a as aaa 2 pints 
OS eee eee ore 1 ounce 
WE Sh Gt ainiiname acd ose ses aicaunels 1 pint 


Boil soap in water until dissolved. Add 
the kerosene slowly to the hot soap solu- 
tion and shake or beat until milky. 

This may be bottled and diluted as used. 
Dilute from 1 to 5 per cent. 

The hiding and breeding places should 
be destroyed in so far as possible. 


Rouru Jacoss, (Ind.) 


z Happy Peonies... HEADS UP! 
A ADD-A-UNIT STAKE AND PLANT TIE 















Rust-proofed 24-inch hollow metal stake 
and patented wire tie. Units fit together to 
form support for any size plant or shrub, or 

any shape bed or border. Commended by 

flower a? everywhere. Inconspicuous, in- 

expensive, lasting! $1 per doz.; 50 units, 

$3.75; 100 unite,” 7 erenas. Bauer Green- 
houses, Box F. Naperville, IMinois 
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IRIS 


Do you know them? 


How does a particular Iris rate compare to 
) others? A catalog that uniquely elassifies 
3 each Iris’ in its proper relation to other Iris is 


AN IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 
Nothing Confusing or Misleading 
A worth-while treatise with beautiful color 
illustrations for the Iris lover to study and 

enjoy. Copy sent upon request, 
\ SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 


Box 203-C, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 














Fine young potted plants 
with soil on roots. Red. 
pink or assorted colors. 


SS 


Postpaid. 
WILSON BROS. 


Dept. F Raccoon, Ind 











FRINGED 
GENTIAN 


Strong pot grown plants of tnis 
very rare wildflower which will 
blossom this fall, at 50c each, 
$5.00 per 12. 


Our catalog lists about 300 va- 
rieties of North American wild- 
flowers and ferns. Send for your 
copy today. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Putney, Vermont 


Box FG 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











12 Rock Garden Plants, our selec- 


tion - - - - - = = 


25 Rock Garden Plants, our selec- 


tion - - - - - - - 


$2.50 


5.00 


Many Beautiful Varieties Included in These 
Collections 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road - - Greens Farms, Conn. 


The GARDEN PATH 


Published by The Ohlo Association of Garden Clubs 


A quarterly magazine for home gardeners and garden 
club members. Four fine issues each year in January, 
April, July and October, containing interesting facts about 
flower growing, and much helpful information. Printed on 
fine paper, with many illustrations. 


Only 30 Cents a Year Sample Copy, 10 Cents 


The GARDEN PATH 


1594 Manchester Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
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| Gumfinger Rakes remove dead leaves and trash | 
j from flower beds and lawns. Springy rubber 
teeth won’t dig into ground, clog up with —" l 
or injure grass. Guaranteed for 3 years. 
wy size $1 postpaid. Money back if not * .. I 


ed. 
I THE SABIN MACHINE CO. 
6536 Carnegie Ave. Dept. B. Cleveland, O 
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Who says Depression? 
Forget it. Let us look for the 


bright side! ! Our 
PEONIES PHLOX 


DELPHINIUMS 
IRIS, Etc. 


have grown even batter because all through 
the so-called “hard times’’ we have had more 
time to cultivate and care for them. We now 
have large stocks of strong, healthy plants, and 
shall be pleased to share our pets with YOU 
and your friends. 
100 IRIS, at least 27 choice named varieties 
(not labeled) $5.00 
seed from selected blooms, 
large pkt. 50 cents 
Ask for catalogue and see how we use our 
customers. We will try to make of you a 
ermanent customer and enthusiastic booster. 
Youn ' for Returning Prosperity and a more 
Beautiful America. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Delphinium 































FOR SPRING 


Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Make up 
to $25 a week or more. 
Famous White Queen 
brand. Big demand. We 
tell you how. Illustrated 
book free. Start NOW— 
write today! 
American Mushroom 
industries, Ltd. 


Dept. 768. Toronto, Ont. 


PANSIES and VIOLAS 





Mushrooms 





Large, stocky plants in bud and bloom. Finest vari- 
eties obtainable = any price. - 

For only a5 we will send prepaid 6 Violas 
Jersey Gem); Violas (Sutton’s Apricot), and 6 Giant 
Pansies Teresa's Pedigreed). 

Harrold’s Pedigreed Giant Pansies. Prepaid. 25 for 


$1.00; $3.00 per 100; $23.00 per 1,000. 

Viola, Jersey Gem ‘(Purple Perennial) or Viola Sutton’s 
Apricot. Prepaid. 12 for $1.10; 25 for $2.00; 100 for $7.00. 
Money back guarantee on any order. 


SWABY GREENHOUSES. St. Charles, Ill. 


Get Your Free » Copy of 
-~@® MOLES 
AND HOW TO CONTROL THEM 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Then Get an Acme Mole Trap 
$2.00 Each and Worth It! At Your Dealer er Direet. 
C. E. Grelle, R. F. D. 5, Portland, Ore. 























HILL’S IRISES 


A card will get our new FREE 
CATALOG, featuring many new 
varieties. 

Depression Prices 
HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 














— Fe Wire Peony Supports 


Does away 
strings. Neater. 
An adjustable wire hoop 4 
»- plant and is held by three 
wire legs. Lea sent. 
Five for $1.26 Prepaid 
BERT CREASY 


Box 624, Niagara Falls, N. Y 

















NEW AND RARE 
GARDEN 


ARISTOCRATS 
Illustrated Price List Free. 
Show your friends these color- 
ful fascinating rare plants in 





| New Thomsen Blue 
Spruce. luest of 
all. Our - 
Ma occavsce .00 
4 Rare Evergreens. Yews & Juniper. $1.00 
4 New _ Poppy. Salmon Only double. 1 00 
3 Red phinium. Colit type............... 1 00 
{0 Choice Rockery Plants. Sedum & Cactus.. $1.00 
i Japanese Magnolia, Pink. 8-10”.......... ( 
2 Jap. Blood-cutleaf ae | Vor rare, 8-10” $1.00 
vew Flow Dogwood. 12-18”......... 


(Add 20¢ for tee oon Packing) 


Thomsen Nursery Co. Mansfield, Pa 
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TULIP BULBS GET SOFT 


Answering Florence Scheidt, (Ohio), De- 
cember, 1931, issue, and others who are in- 
terested in keeping Tulips during the 
Summer: 

Born right in the very center of bulb 
culture, and starting to work at the trade 
at 13 years, I got quite a little experience 
as at the time when I worked there, the 
working hours were from 5 o’clock in the 
morning till 10 at night, a workday of 16 
hours. 

After dark we used to go to the big build- 
ings which are provided with shelves which 
go to the top of the building. These shelves 
are about 3 feet deep and about 18 inches 
apart where the bulbs are thinly laid out 
when first dug. As the buildings are pro- 
vided with numerous windows on all sides, 
these are opened especially on bright days 
to dry the bulbs. After drying, women were 
employed to clean them (especially the 
Tulips). 

When the Tulips are cleaned, the large 
ones are sorted out for the market and 
the rest are put back again on the shelves 
but instead of being laid out singly, they 
are then piled up, at times to a depth of 
5 to 6 deep, but as the fresh air is always 
introduced every day (except on rainy 
days), I have never yet seen a soft Tulip. 

I have seen them here in America, and 
the only reason for their turning soft is 
because as a rule they are put in a basket 
and put in a garage or cellar and some- 
times in the attic. This last place would 
be good if plenty of air was given, and the 
bulbs spread out until cleaned. Garages 
and cellars are no places to keep the bulbs 
unless there is ventilation. 

Most people in this country do not give 


the bulbs any care after being dug, and no - 


wonder softness is the result. ‘Tulips or 
other bulbs should not be dug before they 
are ripe or mature, which is soon after 
they are through blooming. Seed pods 
should be cut off if the bulb is expected 
to bloom well. These take the strength 
which should go to the bulb. 


‘ H. Evrrers, (Ohio) 


ORIENTAL POPPY FROM ROOT CUTTINGS 


Answering Albert L. Hoydar, (Nebr.), 
August issue: 


Oriental Poppies are easily grown from 
root cuttings taken in early Fall while the 
plants are dormant. The pieces should be 
cut about two inches long and laid flat, 
covering them with about two inches of 
sandy soil. If they are kept moist, some 
will start the same Fall while others will 
wait until Spring before making growth. 

It is a common sight to see young plants 
spring up from the pieces of root left in the 
soil when an old clump has been moved. 
These are usually too crowded to leave and 
may be moved to a new location when they 
become dormant in the Summer. They also 
come readily from seed. 


Husert L., Porenog, (Calif.) 


be it Healthy 


& PLANTS? 


ae diseases of Flower and Vegetable 
Plants, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees can be absolutely prevented 
and controlled by spraying with the new 


ANSUL COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
Remarkably effective on Roses, Delphiniums, Asters, 
Zinnias, Snapdragons, Lilies, Sweet Peas, Dahlias, 
Phlox, Beans, Tomatoes, —— Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums, ete. Controls Scale Insects and Red Spiders. 
Spray as soon as growth starts and throughout the 
season. Pleasant and oe: 2 as —_ 
ome Gaston Tube makes 2 

makes 100 gals. is 60: 25. & atta stpaid. 2 ris 

se F.0 
tb. Ken, 36: “15; 60%. $ a5 are F.0.8 
pune **How, When, What to vy omg ** Write ~~~ D 


ANSUL CHEMICAL CO., Marinette, Wis. 
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TREES - SHRUBS 
PLANTS - VINES 


Everything in Nursery Stock at 
new low prices for 19338. Most 
complete line. 50 years in business. 
Catalogue, with 1933 price list, free. 


See Our Large Ad in March Issue 





L. J. FARMER 


FRAGARIA NURSERIES 
Dept. F.G. Pulaski, N. Y. 











All the standard old and all the prov- 


en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, as red, Tose, purple, blue. 


Brand Peon Forme- Faribault, Minn. 


FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 








PREVENT IRIS ROOT ROT 
DELPHINIUM BLACKS 
Use CUPRO-JABONITE 
Prevents rot and fungus diseases. Dust all roots— 
bulbs, etc., before planting—shipping—storing. 
{-pound Cans—$1.00 postage paid. Ask your dealer 
or write 
GEO. C. GORDON CHEMICAL CO. 
1408 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








FINE IRIS 


Free 48-page Illustrated Catalog 
offering all the best Bearded 
Iris, and many Species. 


“A” $6.50 


Amber, Aphrodite, Bruno, Candlelight, 
nal, Chartier, Citronella, 
of Bedford, Frieda Mohr, Gay Hussar, Ger- 
maine Perthuis, Labor, Mary Barnett, Mid- 
gard, Prairie Gold, Purissima, Souv. Loetitia 
Michaud, Vesper Gold, Wedgwood. 


Cash With Order, July Delivery 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 


Collection 





Cardi- 
Coppersmith, Duke 








FLOWER LOVERS 


New Catalog—Free 
CHOICE ROSES, SHRUBS, 
GREENS, PERENNIALS, 

PLANTS, New Varieties, 

Prices. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS AND 
NURSERIES 
F. 3, HARTFORD, MICHIGAN 


EVER- 
ROCK 
Reduced 














FOR MAY WE SUGGEST 


ARTEMESIA LACTIFLORA—Tall growing plant of 
fine foliage with heads of small milk-white flowers, 
blooming in August and September. Fine in baskets 
with Glads. 


ARTEMESIA SILVER KING—Valued for its silvery 


foliage; used as a filler in bouquets and dries well 
for winter bouquets. 


PHYSOSTEGIA VIRGINICA—(False Dragonhead). 
Goes well with Glads; grows 3-4 feet high, with 
long spikes of delicate pink blossoms in July and 
August. 


Above Perennials Each 20c — Doz. $1.75 Prepaid 


NEW HEMOROCALLIS—Mrs. A. H. Austin—One of 
the new Betscher Hybrids—Blooms are a rich cad- 
mium orange, 4%-5 inches. Delightfully crimped— 
free bloomer—delicious fragrance. Roots each $2.00 
prepaid. 


These and all of Mrs. Austin’s new varieties of Glads, 
together with special bulletins on care of Glads, are 
listed in our 1933 catalog. Write for it now. 


ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 


Exclusive Distributors for Austin Trial 


Grounds, 
Ravenna, Ohio ® 


























May Glad Bargains 


Rush your request now for our 
surplus list. You can’t afford 
to miss these Gladiolus offers. 


Last call for this season. 


* 
D. H. UPJOHN 


OREGON 











New HAMPSHIRE 


REDS 


One of the 
Largest and ORIGINAL Breeders 


Send for catalog explaining our 15-year 8-point BAL- 
ANCED BREEDING. Pedigreed, trapnested. State 
bloodtested. Profits Sure with Broilers or Layers. 
Hatches weekly. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HUBBARD FARMS-_ Box 208 _ Walpole, N. H. 












BANNER PLANT LABELS AND STAKES 


An all-metal label for flowers, plants 
and_ shrubs. They put order in 
your garden in attractive form. 


Write for Price List 
R. C. GOCHT 


28 Collins St. New Britain, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows” 














—the standard twice-a-month journal of indis- 
pensable usefulness. It features fresh news and 
practical articles, and pictures novelties for garden 
and greenhouse. Good paper, many illustrations, 
edited by men who know, and 


Only $1.00 a year. 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall 


Sample 10 cents. 


Boston, Mass. 


Rock Garden Seeds 


12 Varieties of choice Rock Garden Seeds. Each 
packet imprinted with full description of plant and 
cultural directions. Slip a Dollar Bill into an 
envelope and mail to us with your name and receive 
this ‘$2.10 value postage paid by return mail.” 


CURT UNVERHAU, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 














Nationally Known Exhibition Dahlias 


10 or More Varieties — 10c Per Root 
(Postpaid) 

My selection from my large list plainly marked, true 
to name, fully described and guaranteed. Send $1.00 
for 10 different Dahlias; 10c for each additional 
variety wanted. See if you don’t agree that ‘Puget 
Sound Dahlias are a little better.’’ 

MRS. R. C. MILLER 
R. 8, Box 440 Seattle, Wash. 














RIDS 
YOUR 







EWEEDS ~, Go in 
o BEDS | 3 24 
= HOURS 


Here’ 8a positiveWEED KILL- 
ER—guaranteed to RID YOUR 
LAWN of dandelions, buckhorn, 
a, ~ ae thistle and other 

ap-rooted, and crown-rooted 
2 WEEDS in 24 hours. 


WEED-TOX Poss.et Harm 
Easily and quickly applied w ithout nt 
injury to grass or other desirable 
vegetation, making it impossible 
for weeds to revive, even after only WV 
i NE 


suiictent for the rerags jaggy FS 
DROP 
does the 


WORK 



























Vv. & M. PRODUCTS co. 
329 W. D., Galesburg, Mich. 





Flower Yrower 
‘YOURS FOR THE ASKING’”’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
- 2 this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 


Westcroft Gardens, Grosse Ile, Michigan. 
Very attractive catalog, 80 pages and cover, 
featuring Herbaceous Perennial and Rock 


Plants. Profusely illustrated throughout. 

Max Schling Seedsman, Inc., 618 Madison 
Ave., New York City. “A Book for Garden 
Lovers” is all that the name implies. From 
the first cover to the last, the garden lover 
will find all of his favorites and many new 
flowers. Splendid color plates add much to the 
attractive appearance of the book. 

Albert Parrella, 3380 Ely Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Mr. Parrella is the originator of that unusual 
flower, the Chryspopean, as well as many of 
the outstanding Dahlias. The Dahlia fancier 
will find many gems in this catalog. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, 47 Barclay St., New 
York City, or 601 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated for 1933 
contains over 100 pages of flower and vegetable 
seeds, as well as gardening supplies. Well illus- 
trated in both black and white and colors. 


Rosebud Nurseries, R. R. 1, Chicago Heights, 
Ill. Circular of bargains in Flowering Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, Evergreens, Trees, etc. 

Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, Ore. 
special offerings of Iris, 
and newer varieties. 
Spring planting. 

The Templin Bradley Co., 5700 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The 57th Annual Catalog 
of The Templin Bradley Co. will be found in 
many homes where this firm has supplied both 
flower and vegetable seeds for years. Catalog 
contains 144 pages and cover, and is colorfully 
illustrated. 

Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E. 42nd St., Port- 
land, Ore. Half-Price Bulb Sale Leaflet offer- 
ing all of the best known Gladiolus’ stock. 
Free from thrips. 

Wilhelm Pfitzer, G. M. B. H., Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Our German-reading friends will enjoy 
the Pfitzer Catalog for 1983. All are familiar 
with the beautiful Gladiolus and Dahlia origi- 
nations of Mr. Pfitzer. 


Mount Rose Gardens, 554 Yale St., 
List of Dahlias, Delphiniums, 
nials, Rock Plants, ete. 


Stumpp & Walter Co., 
York City. Seed Annual for 1933 contains 
over 175 pages. Every garden need can be 
supplied by this reliable firm. Catalog con- 
tains complete descriptions of stock and fine 
illustrations. 

Sunnyside Gardens, Natick, Mass.  Eight- 
page folder of choice Irises, including introduc- 
tions for 1933. 


K. C. Stanford, Bloem Erf, Banhoek, Stellen- 
bosch, South Africa. Catalog of South African 
Seeds, Bulbs and Succulents. f you want to 
add an unusual touch to your garden, try some 
of the lovely South. African importations. 


Arthur C. Perrin, 766 Alberta St., Portland, 
Ore. Price list of Gladiolus Bulbs for Spring 
planting. 


R. H. Jones, Peru, Ind. The Tuckdawa 
Flower Garden offers choice stock of popular 
Perennials, Delphiniums, Peonies and many 
other flowers. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. Four-page fold- 
ers of Roses and Chrysanthemums; also Gladi- 
olus Bulbs. 


Muller- ane Co., 145 W. 45th St.. New 
York City lowers and Vegetables, Garden 
Roses and Narcissi issued by 
this firm. 


Folder of 
including well-known 
Also Glad offers for 


York, Pa. 
Peonies, Peren- 


132 Church St., New 


Catalogs are 


Andrew R. Kennedy, Inc., 
New York City. Kennedy Kwality Seeds for 
1933. All of the best flower and vegetable 
seeds, bulbs and plants are offered in this well- 
illustrated catalog. 


Elm Hill Farm, Wayland, Ohio. 1933 Gladi- 
olus Catalog offers the combined stocks of 
R, C. Bellard and Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Austin. 

from seeds 


P ALM a A mixed packet con- 


tains many varieties, for elegant house 
plants for northern indoor gardens with 25c 
directions for growing - 

12 Palm Plants, 6 different named varieties. $4 .00 
6 to 8 in, tall as to species, safely wrapped - 


224 W. 34th St., 





pS and _ attractive 
grown 


ae a 


10 Tropical House Plants, all different. Post- $1 -00 
paid for - - - 

2 Amaryllis Rowestris (Barbados Lily) - - «= §0¢ 
1 Tillandsia (Air Plant or Wild Pine) - - ~- 50c 
1 Crinum Lily (Spider-like flowers) - - - + 50c 
1 Pedilanthus (Devil’s Backbone) - - - - 25¢ 


Send money carefully wrapped. No stamps. Free 
folder of Tropical Plants, Odd Rock Garden Special- 
ties, etc. Dept. 2, 





May, 1933 





100 GLADIOLUS 
BULBS $2 .00 


We are offering 10 large bulbs, free from disease and 
insects, of each of the following varieties, PREPAID: 


E. |. FARRINGTO MARMORA 


MRS. VANKONYNENBURG OR. F. E. BENNETT 
yet BETTY JNOTHALL 
GOLDE N DREAM MRS. P. W. SISSON 
PFITZER’S TRIUMPH OSALIN 


Descriptions of these and many others in our 19838 
CATALOG. Write for it today. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 














Seabrook New Hampshire 
s——~ PEERLESS Marker 


you need for every growing thing. ‘The 
last word in plant markers’’ says one sat- 
isfied customer. Made of galvanealed steel, 
painted green, Carries interchangeable weath- 
erproof card. Use any pencil. Free descrip- 
tive circular showing 3 models on request. 
Used exclusively by Horticultural Exposi- 
tion in A Century of Progress, Chicago. 
PEERLESS MARKER CO., Waterloo, lewa 











Hardy native Cypripediums, 
Ferns, Lilies, Wild Flowers, Ever- 
greens, and Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 














EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
— finer -vegetabies, more 


new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 
$6. Sent free onap —- pay- 
able $1 a month if satisfied. 
Send name today and get books 
at publisher’s risk. rden 
folder free. THEO. AUDEL. 6S 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. y-15 











GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Free from thrips. Per 100 bulbs prepaid 
Size 14-12 inches 


Albania - - - - $1.00 Odin - - = = $1.00 
Distinction - - - 1.00 Orange Queen - - 1.00 
Flaming Sword -_ 1.00 Sheila - - - - 1.00 
John Alden - - 1.00 Souvenir - - = 1.00 
Myrtle - - - - 1.00 Tiffany - - - - 1.00 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO. Wichert, 111. 











Fine varieties, labeled, includ- 
in gorgeous Ambassadeur, 
delicate Dream, _irridescent 
Mother of Pearl and the rest 
of equal merit, Catalog list- 


ing 300 choicest Iris, each 
a bargain, sent on request. 
Jardin des Iris, 128 Roseneathe, Battle Creek, Mich. 








SHAFFER GARDEN, DURSERIES 
Clearwater, Flori 





The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower love 
to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It contain: 
their history, culture, and many useful facts, also ar 
attempt to describe only those varieties of proved meri 
for the home garden. FREE. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Creston. lowa 


Rock Garden 


pr A wa tite 


{y *SQGREENS 
» we YEARS OLD 


—only $2.50 prepaid. Other amaz- 
ing bargain lots, 10” and larger 

J up. Genuine Hill quality 
none better at any price. Delivers 
in April, safe arrival guaranteed 

ixdd 6s Catalog) and booklet 
“Simple Lessons in Use of 
Evergreens’”’ free upon request. 
DO Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen 
Specialists — Largest Growers in 
America — 200 Cedar St., Dun- 
dee, Jil. 
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